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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


See illustration on front page. 

fee fly is a willing victim, whose capture is 

a foregone conclusion, and who will be ex- 
tremely unhappy if the spider grows tired of her 
work, and refrains from entangling him as a life- 
long prisoner in her web. The ardent glances 
which he casts at his fair insnarer prove that 
his subjugation is final, and that he is literally 
and metaphorically a slave at her feet. But there 
is little that suggests the wily spider in the charm- 
ing Arachne; this arch, high-spirited, coquettish- 
looking girl would be far more likely to win men’s 
hearts at a single glance than to be forced to set 
traps for them, and weave snares in which to catch 
the unwary. In any case, she makes a pretty 
picture, in her quaint costume, with her young 
lover kneeling before her, and one which is cer- 
tain to give pleasure to the readers of our Bazar. 
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@ Cut Paper Patterns of the pretty and use- 
Jul Canesou Basque, Fabot Over-Skirt, and Short 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 48, are now 
ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
whole Suit. Full catalogues of our Cut Paper 

atterns, without Iilustrations, sent free on appli- 
cation ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. 





(Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally large and superb variety of 
full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Masquerade Costumes, Ball and Even- 
ing Dresses, Opera Cloaks and Hoods, Winter 
Wrappings, House Dresses, Children’s Suits, Hats, 
Caps,and Muffs ; Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Vests, 
Collars, Fichus, Caps, Coiffures, Head-Dresses, 
Fans, Monograms, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. 
All the Serial Stories will be continued, and the 
Number will abound in literary and pictorial at- 
tractions. 





2G Zhe ILusTRareD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 11 contains the conclusion 
of Maxy Ceci Hay’s énteresting Christmas 
Story, “ LADY CARMICHAEL’S WILL,” and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 18, 





PAY-DAY. 

F all the days in the year, pay-day is 
probably the one most eagerly antici- 
pated, the one most thoroughly enjoyed; 
there is something solid and substantial 
about it; it may rain great guns, but it is 
all the same as if the sun shone. It has a 
social quality as well: we share the pleas- 
ure of the occasion with so many others; we 
know that our neighbor is looking forward 
to the same blessed period, that in common 
with ourselves he has a vague dread lest an 
earthquake or some financial upheaval may 
postpone it indefinitely—adjourn it to the 
hereafter, when we may not be so sure of a 
balance in our favor. And how many things 
we purchase upon the credit of that day, of 
which we never come into possession! we 
spend our money a hundred times before we 
get it, thus acquiring a share of the pleas- 
ure which would result from unlimited pur- 
chasing power. On this day, moreover, we 
handle and behold the tangible proofs that 
our industry has a market value, that the 
sweat of brow or brain has produced the 
equivalent of bread; we recall seasons, per- 
haps, when work seemed irksome, when we 
envied the lilies that toil and spin not, but 
the sun of pay-day scatters the clouds of 
the work-a-day world. And what pleasant 
possibilities are folded within that time! 
the product of it, put at interest, may prove 
the wisdom of self-denial a generation 
hence; or what is to hinder us from invest- 
ing in stocks, and waking up some morning 
to find ourselves rich? Or may we not make 
a payment on the mortgage that threatens 
the homestead, buy the new encyclopedia 
we have envied, the engraving that has 
haunted us day and night, put our name 
down on the subscription list of some re- 
nowned charity, that he who runs may read, 
or send coals to the empty bin of our wash- 
er-woman ; spend for vanity and self-indul- 
gence, or for comfort and cultivation? To 
many of us pay-day is only an added oppor- 
tunity of showing neighborly love, to many 
more, of emphasizing selfishness. In the 
mean time it would be curious to know 
with what different aspirations different 
people look forward to it: the laborer’s wife 
thinks of the replenished necessaries, no 





doubt; the servant-girl dreams of new gew- 
gaws; the mechanic sees in his mind’s eye 
the nucleus of fortune in the savings-bank, 
or a piano for his daughter; the poor cler- 
gyman wonders if pay-day will cover the 
grocer’s and doctor’s bills and leave a margin 
for books and missions; while the teacher 
reckons that it may allow a three months’ 
run to Europe. Like other holidays, it is 
both anxiously expected and dreaded, for 
its orbit being computed with as much cer- 
tainty as that of HALLEY’s comet, we can 
not look for its re-appearance an hour be- 
fore it is advertised. 








A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
JANUARY. 


O the modern world it seems a matter 
of course, if not of Divine decree, that 
the year should open on the 1st of January. 
As day and night and the precession of the 
equinoxes follow their ordained path, so 
New-Year’s Day appears an appointed epoch 
unlike all others, a leader by celestial au- 
thority, a herald and harbinger by natural 
right. So do inheritance and association 
blind us to the arbitrary arrangement of 
time. It seems the fittest division of the 
seasons that the year should open near the 
period of the winter solstice, which ushers in 
the lengthening days, the kindlier sun, the 
gradual germination of the world. But the 
earliest calendars, the Jewish, the Egyptian, 
and the Greek, placed the New-Year in March. 
The change is attributed to that mythical 
ruler NuMA PoMPILivs, whose golden reign 
ended nearly seven centuries before our era. 
He, it is said, stretched out the ten months 
into twelve, and named the first Januarius, 
in honor of Janus, the deity who presided 
over doors, and who was represented as a 
man with two faces, the one looking for- 
ward, the other backward, with a regard 
both to the past and future. It is an illus- 
tration of the slow processes of the law that 
while the English popular year had long be- 
gun in January, the initial day of the legal 
year remained the 25th of March so late as 
1752. This difference explains the old way 
of writing dates—as February 12, 1648—49, 
meaning that popularly the year was 1649, 
but legally 1648. It is rather curious, by- 
the-bye, that we should have adopted the 
Roman names of the months with the Ro- 
man reckoning, while we have rejected those 
of the days. 

The convenient word calendar is another 
inheritance from that ingenious and practi- 
cal race. In old Rome it was the custom to 
proclaim the first of the month, and place a 
notice of its approach, engraved on bronze 
or stone, in the public places of the city, 
that the inhabitants might be prepared for 
the celebration of the religious observances 
in which they bore a part. From a Greek 
verb signifying J call, this first of the month 
grew into the kalende@ or kalends, and Fasti 
Calendares became the name of the ceremo- 
nial almanac. Thence by a natural step a 
book for accounts referring to days was call- 
ed a calendarium, and from this we derive 
our word, applicable to time arrangements 
in general. 

The practice of gift-giving on New-Year’s 
Day, which is fast dying out among the An- 
glo-Saxons, is doubtless another inheritance 
from the Romans. All through the Middle 
Ages it was extravagantly maintained. Sub- 
jects were expected to offer rich gifts to 
their sovereign, who returned others, but 
with a prudent eye to a balance of cost in his 
own favor. Tenants gave to feudal lords, 
friends to friends, and families to each oth- 
er. When pins were first brought into use, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the maker was allowed to sell them in open 
shop only on the Ist and 2d of January. 
All the court ladies and city dames flocked 
to the marts to buy them with money pro- 
vided by their husbands. When these cost- 
ly ities 1 cheap and common, 
women spent their allowances on other fan- 
cies, but the term “ pin-money” remained in 
use, and was extended to the sum set apart 
by a husband on his marriage for the pri- 
vate expenses of his wife. In Paris the day 
is still recognized as le jour détrennes, and 
every body gives presents, ranging in value 
from a few sous to thousands of frances. It 
is estimated that the amount spent for bon- 
bons alone exceeds a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The 2d of January, perhaps as a shadow 
to the precedent brightness, has a place in 
the list of unlucky days, so fully believed in 
by the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and eke the 
moderns after them, that down to the time 
of Henry VI. they were generally avoided 
by him “ who had any undertaking on which 
he would well speed.” Notwithstanding 
which condemnation, many souls that un- 
wittingly entered on the undertaking of life 
itself on that day (among them the great 
General WOLFE and that “Markis o’ Gran- 
by” who seems to stand as a sort of patron 
saint to the excellent Tony Weller) have 
reached high honors and dignities. 








January 3, B.c. 107, was the birthday of 
Marcus TULLIus CICERO, who observed 
that no man ought to pretend to the char- 
acter of an orator without being previously 
acquainted with every thing worth knowing 
in nature and art, as eloquence unbased 
upon knowledge is no better than the prat- 
tle of a child. Which reminds one of Lord 
CuatHaM’s “Only the encyclopedia to 
learn, my son!” What Cicero chose to call 
his leisure he spent in the society of ladies 
who were remarkable for politeness of lan- 
guage, and whose fathers had been distin- 
guished by a fame and reputation for elo- 
quence. While he studied law with Sc2#vo- 
LA, the angur, he spent much time with 
Sc2&:vVo.La’s wife, L&1A, whose discourse was 
tinctured with all the elegance of her father, 
LA&LIUS, the politest speaker of his age, as 
well as with her daughter Mucta, who mar- 
ried the great orator Lucius Crassus, and 
her two granddaughters, “who all excelled 
in that delicacy of the Latin tongue which 
was peculiar to their families, and valued 
themselves on preserving and propagating it to 
their descendants”—an example which can 
not be too highly commended to the dames 
of our own day, who may thus foster gentle 
oratory unawares, or at least preserve some 
measure of rounded beauty to our English 
speech, which seems in danger of extinction 
by abbreviation and slang. 

On January 4, 536, two monks from China, 
obscure, poor, and travel-worn, arrived in 
the splendid city of Constantinople with a 
treasure richer than its walls contained— 
some eggs of the silk-worm concealed in a 
hollow reed, from which small beginning 
has grown the enormous silk industry of 
Europe. This day, also, is that memorable 
one which, in 1641-42, saw the fruitless at- 
tempt of King CHARLEs to intimidate the 
Commons by the arrest of the five members 
most obnoxious tohim. He demanded them 
with white, enraged face. In sullen silence 
the House met the demand with refusal. 
The king retired, baffled and furious, mur- 
murs of fierce discontent following him. 
Eight days afterward he fled from White- 
hall, and the Revolution was begun. 

The 5th of January is dedicated to St. 
SmmEoN Sry ites, founder of the order of 
monks called pillar saints. This marvel of 
piety in the year 483 fixed his abode on the 
top of a pillar, at first nine feet high, but 
subsequently raised to a height of sixty feet. 
There—dirty, unclad, half starved, and tor- 
tured by an iron collar about his neck—he 
sat and stood and knelt (for the narrow pil- 
lar would not permit him to lie down) through 
the storms and sunshine of more than thirty 
years, counting his horrible life an accept- 
able sacrifice to God, and earning forgive- 
ness for its pitiful waste, let us hope, by the 
sad sincerity which prompted it. 

No more opposite character lives in his- 
tory than one which the 6th of January, 
1706, gave birth to—the worldly, active, prac- 
tical, hard-headed, benevolent, wise, many- 
sided BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, to whom Amer- 
ica largely owes her nationality, and the race 
some of its best acquisitions, mental and 
physical. 

The 7th of January, as the first day after 
the twelve by which Christmas was former- 
ly celebrated, was called St. Distafi’s Day, 
because women then resumed the toil of 
the distaff. So general was this employ- 
ment that in England the term spinster was 
a recognized legal phrase for an unmarried 
woman, the spear side and the distaff side 
were law terms to distinguish the inherit- 
ance of male from that of female children, 
and the distaff became a synonym for wom- 
an herself, the French proverb declaring, 
“the crown of France never falls to a dis- 
taff.” It was admitted that that inferior 
creature, woman, could not really pay her 
way with her spinning ; she must remain an 
incumbrance on the nobler hands of her male 
protectors. But, as ANTHONY FITZHERBERT 
wrote in 1520, “it stoppeth a gap.” The 
change from the distaff to the spinning- 
wheel seems to have abrogated the use of 
the word spinster as applied to women of a 
certain rank, all above a viscount’s daugh- 
ter being legally exempt from that addition. 
This would suggest a great change of feel- 
ing among the upper classes. Probably the 
art of printing afforded the new employ- 
ment of reading to the leisure of women of 
condition, and the wheel and distaff being 
left to humble hands, the term spinster be- 
came too homely for persons of rank. 

On the 9th of January, 1848, died Caro- 
LINE HERSCHEL, at the ripe age of ninety- 
seven. If her brother WILLIAM was the great- 
est practical astronomer of his age, it was 
she who made him so. Night after night 
she shared his vigils. Her pen conveyed to 
paper his observations as they fell from his 
lips. She noted the right ascensions and 
polar differences of the objects observed. 
She took the rough manuscripts at dawn 
and reduced them to clearness and perfec- 
tion while her weary brother rested. She 
planned the labor of each succeeding night. 
She made every calculation, reduced ev- 





ery observation, systematized all the work. 
Moreover, as an original observer her work 
was of great value, since among other re- 
sults she discovered seven comets. But this 
was not all. She kept the house with a 
marvellous economy; to her came all the 
cares, toils, and vexations of the daily life, 
that the wonderful brother might be spared ; 
and in every little interstice of time which 
she had fairly earned for her own gratifica- 
tions her tireless fingers were knitting, knit- 
ting, knitting, for the German nephews and 
nieces at home. Well did she merit the gold 
medal of the Astronomical Society for the 
work of her clever brain. But what metal 
was pure enough to commemorate the la- 
bors of that loving, unselfish, faithful heart ? 

On the 10th of January, 1840, the reform 
known as penny postage was established in 
England. Before that day a single letter 
from London to Edinburgh, less than four 
hundred miles, was rated at 1s. 1}d., and a 
double letter at 2s. 3d., the minutest inclos- 
ure raising the price to 3s. 4}d., or nearly a 
dollar. ROWLAND HILL, a natural organ- 
izer, contrived under enormous difficulties 
to collect statistics which showed that the 
public might be benefited by a cheaper post- 
age, while the revenue should remain unim- 
paired. He proposed prepayment of postage 
to relieve the department from the expense 
of collection, a regular weight below which 
all matter should be single, and a cheap rate 
which should increase correspondence—a 
luxury of the rich almost alone. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office, as represented both by 
the government and the opposition, resisted. 
The Barnacles in the post-office serewed in 
their eyeglasses, and observed that the 
country was done for if such radical ideas 
were to prevail. But one obstinate man, 
backed by an awakened public sentiment, 
forced the question through Parliament. 
In twenty-one years the number of letters 
transmitted by the office had risen, under 
favor of the penny post, from seventy-seven 
millions to five hundred and forty-five mill- 
ions, while the cost had increased only fifty 
per cent. To ROWLAND HI, also, do we 
owe the money-order system, so indispensa- 
ble to the modern public. 

On the 12th of January, 1583, died the de- 
tested Duke of Alva, the ablest general of 
his time, who said, when urged to offer the 
Dutch a decisive battle, “The object of a 
general is not to fight, but to conquer; he 
fights enough who obtains the victory.” In 
his long career he never lost a battle. 

January 15, 1763, was the birthday of 
TALMA, the greatest tragedian of his day, 
who was the first to attempt the introduc- 
tion of correct costume upon the stage, and 
who played Titus in a toga, that ancient 
Roman having hitherto appeared in a full- 
bottomed wig and lace ruffles. 

The 16th of January, 1794, died Epwarp 
GIBBON, stateliest of historians, who, at Ge- 
neva, in his salad days, fell violentiy in love 
with a pretty and penniless French girl, 
whom his prosperous and worldly-minded 
father would not hear of as a wife for him. 
He lived a comfortable, industrious, and 
obese bachelor to write The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. She lived a cheaply 
clad, hard-working teacher of languages, 
until a rich French banker fell in love with 
her, and carried her off to Paris, there to 
help him in his effort to redeem France 
through financial reforms, and to give birth 
to a wonderful daughter. So that if the 
paternal GIBBON had not proved flinty- 
hearted, the world would have been the 
poorer probably by the greatest existing 
historical work, and by the brilliant genius 
of ANNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER, Baronne 
de Staél-Holstein. 

The 17th of the month is dedicated to St. 
ANTHONY, patron and protector of the lower 
animals, and especially of pigs. To this 
day at Rome the benediction of beasts is 
annually performed in his church, near Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and every citizen sends his 
cattle to be blessed at St. ANTHONY’S shrine. 
It may not be generally remembered that 
on the Continent, down to a late day, the 
lower animals were in all respects amenable 
to the laws. This usage was founded upon 
the Jewish custom, as expressed in Exodus, 
xxi. 28, and elsewhere. The researches of 
French antiquaries have brought to light 
the records of ninety-two processes against 
animals tried in their courts from 1120 to 
1740, when the last execution, that of a cow, 
took place. 

January 19, 1472, was born NicHoLas Co- 
PERNICUS, to revolutionize the world’s think- 
ing, and make straight the path of modern 
science. 

On January 20, 1265, in the time of the 
weak Henry III. and the real reign of that 
thirteenth-century Cromwell, SIMON DE 
Montrort, Earl of Leicester, the first Eng- 
lish Parliament, consisting of two knights 
for every shire and two citizens for every 
borough, met at Westminster. There had 


been, indeed, a council of the great land- 
holders, secular and ecclesiastic, since An- 
glo-Saxon times, but the Commons had had 
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no real representation. Now, however, they 
sat with their noble associates, perhaps at 
the very bottom of that magnificent hall 
which still survives, perhaps not voting, 
doubtless little aware of the tremendous im- 
port of their presence, henceforth never to 
be banished from the councils of the nation. 

January 21, 1456, was born at Pembroke 
Castle a man-child, who, himself a usurper, 
was to dethrone a usurper; himself hard, 
avaricious, imperious, and extortionate, was 
to keep England open to the approach of the 
new ideas of the era of the printing press 
and the discovery of America, and, as HEN- 
RY VII, was to found the long dynasty 
which yet holds the English throne. 

January 22, 1561, is adorned with the name 
of Francis Bacon, pilloried to an unjust 
fame by Popr’s clever verse, “the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind,” but whom 
it is the tendency of better knowledge to 
tind, if not blameless, at least not corrupt. 

The 25th of January was for many centu- 
ries celebrated in the Western Church as a 
holiday of obligation for the conversion of 
the Apostle Paun. A secular article of be- 
lief, not yet entirely superseded, was that 
the weather on this day foretold the char- 
acter of the year. Fair weather meant gen- 
eral prosperity; snow or rain prophesied 
scanty harvests; clouds foretold mortality 
to cattle, and winds whistled warnings of 
war. On this day,in 1759, in a tumble-down 
way-side cottage, to a poor peasant-mother 
who had hardly clouts to cover his tiny na- 
kedness, was born that Ropert Burns the 
centenary of whose birth was celebrated 
by loving and grateful hearts in half the 
towns of England, all over the United States, 
in Canada, Victoria, Calcutta, Hong-Kong, 
Natal. When just emerging from obscuri- 
ty, he wrote to a friend as a wild joke: “For 
my own affairs, I am in a fair way of becom- 
ing as famous as THOMAS A KEMPIS or JOHN 
BUNYAN, and you may expect henceforth to 
see my birthday inscribed among the won- 
derful events in the ‘ Poor Robiu’ and ‘ Aber- 
deen’ almanacs along with Black Monday 
and the battle of Bothwell Bridge.” Yet 
when he died, ten years later, the poor fel- 
low had not money to pay his doctor, to 
whom he gave his pistols as a memorial of 
friendship. 

On the 27th of January, 1639, there was 
interred at Christ-church, Oxford, the fa- 
mous ROBERT BURTON, author of the Anato- 
my of Melancholy, that brilliant book which 
had lapsed out of memory until JOHNSON 
said of it that it was the only book which 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished to rise. It is a preserve of 
wit which many poachers have beaten. The 
pretty preface, “When I goe musing all 
alone,” probably gave MILTON the hint for 
his “Il Penseroso.” 

January 28, 1725, died PETER, Czar of Rus- 
sia, deservedly called the Great, of whom 
VoLTalrE said, “He gave a polish to his 
people, and was himself a savage; he taught 
them the art of war, of which he himself 
was ignorant; from the sight of a small boat 
on the river Moskwa he erected a powerful 
fleet; made himself an expert and active 
shipwright, sailor, pilot, and commander ; 
changed the manners, customs, and laws of 
the Russians, and lives in their memory as 
the father of his country.” 

On January 29, 1820, flickered out the fee- 
ble life of GeorGE III., whom most Ameri- 
cans are religiously brought up to hate, but 
the awful tragedy of whose lengthened 
years might make us all tender to his mem- 
ory, even if his simple virtues do not per- 
suade us to forbearance. 

The 30th, in the year 1775, was the birth- 
day of WALTER SavaGE LaNbor, who has 
added such vast, and, alack! half-unknown 
riches to our English tongue. 

And the 31st belongs, above all others, to 
him of whom Lord FALKLAND said, “ He did 
exceedingly exalt the English language in 
eloquence, propriety, and masculine expres- 


sions,” and whom his epitaph calls “rare 


BEN JONSON.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE CANEZOU BASQUE, JABOT OVER-SKIRT, AND 
SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 


HE graceful costume with canezou basque 
and jabot over-skirt illustrated on page 49, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
a simple and stylish design for plain dresses to 
be worn either in the house or street. At the 
present moment it is seen in soft woolen stuffs, 
either plain, plaided, or striped; and we take 
pleasure in suggesting its appropriateness for the 
percale, calico, and lawn dresses that ladies pre- 
pare during the late winter months for spring and 
summer; the furnishing houses are making just 
such dresses of plaid or striped Cheviot or Scotch 
gingham to be worn by their Southern customers 
even during the winter months. The waist and 
over-skirt are so simply shaped that they are 
suitable for the plainest dark print that a busy 
housewife makes up for morning wear. 
The canezou basque has a small square yoke, 
to which the loose full blouse extending down 
over the hips is sewed in gathers instead of 





pleats. The word canezou implies a flowing gar- 
ment, and the Parisian fancy is to let this corsage 
hang unconfined below the yoke, but this has a 
most négligée appearance, and is only used here 
in dressing sacques, while breakfast dresses are 
worn with a belt, and in. many cases have the 
gathered parts at the waist line sewed in perma- 
nent gathers on a belt or lining; this does very 
well for woolen dresses, but is objectionable for 
ectton fabrics, as the gathers are troublesome to 
the laundress. The yoke needs a strong lining in 
most dresses, as the strain of the corsage rests 
upon it; the blouse part is “never lined, as it 
would be too clumsy. The lower edge is simply 
hemmed or faced, or else finished with a piping 
fold. 

The jabot over-skirt is merely a long, deep, 
round apron front with very wide side gores that 
meet in the back underneath the jabot fall. The 
pleated part low down on the apron is formed by 
pleats in the side form sewed there permanently ; 
but if, owing to the stiffness of the fabric, or for 
any other reason, they do not arrange themselves 
nicely by the use of these pleats, it is well to aid 
them by tacking the pleats also on the seams 
joining the front gore to the sides. The back of 
the side gores should be firmly bound with tape 
or braid after the pleats are set, and should be 
tied back tightly. The back breadth is put over 
this in large flat pleats that form jabot-like sides. 
The edge of this jabot breadth is so rounded be- 
low and so bias on the sides that it must be faced 
instead of being hemmed, as a hem would not lie 
smoothly; where the wrong side of the goods dif- 
fers from the right side, this facing must be very 
wide, as the reverse side is seen in parts of the 
jabot. 

The dress shown in the picture is of blue and 
green plaid wool, very soft, and very loosely twill- 
ed. The buttons are of green-tinted pearl. The 
plain gray and brown woolens that are worn in 
the early spring will look well made in this way; 
de béges left over from last season, basket wool- 
ens of light quality, and the stylish camel’s-hair 
and cashmeres of solid color are all being used 
at the furnishing houses for such dresses. In 
some instances a collar, cuffs, belt, and hanging 
chatelaine bag of velvet are added to such dress- 
es to make them more wintry-looking, and a gar- 
net cashmere with velvet accessories of the same 
color is especially pretty; others have silk trim- 
mings instead of velvet; and still others of Chev- 
iot and cloth mixtures, in checks, plaids, or 
stripes, follow the plan of our illustration, and 
are entirely of one material, being simply stitched 
on the edges. One imported dress of this kind 
is Cheviot cloth in pin-head checks of blue and 
gray wholly of the cloth, even the chatelaine bag 
with nickel clasp being made of it. 

For the muslin dresses made by this pattern 
there are new suggestions of shirring them. Thus 
two or three rows of gathers, parallel and quite 
close together, are placed just below the yoke in 
back and front. The waist line has similar shir- 
ring, and a belt is thus dispensed with. Another 
fancy is to shirr the whole yoke, and leave the 
blouse part plain. To do this the gathering in 
rows must be done before the yoke is cut out. 
Both these fashions are seen on the sheer white 
muslin canezous that are imported for toilette 
sacques, or for invalids to wear when sitting up, 
or for the white sacques that many ladies like to 
wear all the year round with black silk skirts in 
preference to morning dresses; for midwinter 
these shirred canezous are sometimes made of 
white camel’s-hair faced with blue or rose-colored 
silk. The sheer muslin canezous are especially 
pretty when trimmed with finely pleated Breton 
lace. Gingham and percale canezous that are 
parts of suits are sometimes edged with knife- 
pleating or gathered ruffles of the same, but this 
rather detracts from their style, and also gives 
trouble to the laundress. 

These full waists have hitherto been popular 
with slender ladies, but were objectionable to 
those with very full figures. For the latter it is 
suggested that the fronts be cut off below the 
waist line, to make less fullness across the stom- 
ach. In medium-sized patterns a piece a finger- 
length broad and the whole length from the waist 
line down may be cut off each front. The full 
part on the bust is then gathered at the waist 
line, after a horizontal slit has been cut there back 
to the end of the fullness; the front edges are 
then brought together, and the seam at the waist 
line is sewed; the result is a very plain basque- 
like fullness across the stomach, while above the 
belt is a great deal of fullness to give a pretty 
roundness to the bust. 

The newest calicoes found on the counters are 
striped in twilled lines imitating the Cheviot pat- 
terns. For present use they come in navy blue, 
dark green, seal brown, or olive shades with white 
twilled line stripes in clusters; dealers say the 
dark garnet shades so popular at present are be- 
ing made up in these goods. Chintz patterns of 
palm leaves, or else of Pompadour colors in rose- 
buds, daisies, and other small flowers, are shown 
on black, brown, and maroon grounds in good shil- 
ling calicoes of domestic manufacture. The bor- 
dered calicoes are also much used, as they trim 
over-skirts, basques, and pleated flounces very 
prettily, and, moreover, they wash well when neat- 
ly sewed on without drawing. Many prints with 
beige or else cream-colored grounds are shown ; 
some of these are striped with garnet, or brown, 
or blue, while others have chintz designs. The 
Scotch ginghams are now bought in the regular 
tartan plaids of the gayest hues; when these are 
genuine Scotch goods they wash and wear well, 
as they certainly should do when 75 cents a yard 
is asked for them. The French ginghams known 
as Madras ginghams have gay red bars and plaids 
on white grounds ; these are 35 to 40 cents a yard. 


DRESS BONNETS, ETC. 


White bonnets trimmed with pleatings of Bre- 
ton lace are the novelty for receptions and dress 
hats, The entire bonnet may be of white net, 





or else it is of ribbed silk, velvet, felt, or, more 
elegant still, of white satin put smoothly on the 
frame. The Breton lace of trimming width—be- 
tween two and three inches broad—is then pleat- 
ed as finely as if crimped, and put in several 
rows across the crown, or else there are only 
two rows around the brim of the front and edy- 
ing the curtain band below the crown. Still oth- 
er bonnets have only strings of India mull edged 
with pleated Breton lace. These strings are 
about a fourth of a yard wide, are very long, and 
are passed across the curtain band in the back 
without cutting them; they are then tied under 
the chin in a very large, soft, loose bew. A black 
satin bonnet relieved by these white strings is 
considered very elegant. Garnet velvet, navy 
blue, and black velvet bonnets are finished in 
the same way. 

Another favorite way of using Breton lace is 
to make breakfast caps of it. These have usu- 
ally a foundation of colored silk or satin, making 
a turban-shaped crown, which is simply covered 
over with the lace finely pleated. 

Scarfs to wear around the neck outside of fur- 
lined cloaks, seal-skin sacques, or velvet mantles 
are made of the soft white India mull, trimmed 
all around with pleated Breton lace, and having 
three or four rows pleated straight across each 
end. These scarfs are so wide that, when gath- 
ered up around the neck, they are almost as warm 
as a fur boa, and are used to take the place of 
furs. This lace is much cheaper than it was 
when first used a year ago, and has quite taken 
the place of torchon or Smyrna lace as a trim- 
ming for outside garments; the Smyrna lace is 
still used on plain under-clothing, as it is a most 
durable trimming. 

New bows for the throat are made of long 
loops of narrow Persian ribbon hung on one side 
of a sort of jabot of Breton lace. A novelty in 
bows is made up of loops of narrow ribbon, on 
one of which is a painted motto, or the word 
“Souvenir,” or else “ Bonheur.” Still others have 
loops of gold ribbon held by a tinsel lizard, bee, 
or butterfly within shells of lace. 

When first used the Breton lace with straight 
edges was preferred ; but now the most expensive 
lace of this kind has a needle-worked edge done 
in very small scallops, or else saw-teeth points. 
Such lace is especially effective for trimming 
evening dresses of light moiré or of lustrous sat- 
in, and is very much used on Louis Quatorze vests 
as long showy jabots, and as frills not only around 
the neck and wrists, but also on the lower edge of 
the vest. Very dressy fichus of India muslin are 
edged with this lace, while others are made whol- 
ly of it, and dotted all over with seed-pearls, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bouquet-holders to fasten on the co age fora 
small bunch of roses are brooches with a ring at 
the back to receive the flowers. They come in 
turquoises, in silver, and in yellow Roman gold, in 
serpent and lizard patterns, or representing a bee 
or butterfly amid the flowers. 

The pelerines and collarettes of fur are fast 
becoming popular. Those of uncommon kinds 
of fur are liked by ladies who have more than 
one set. Thus the long hair of the black monkey 
makes a stylish set, though there is very little 
warmth in it. The spotted leopard sets are also 
seen on the streets, and are considered very hand- 
some. The old-fashioned fitch and stone-marten 
furs are being revived, and it is said will soon be 
restored to favor. Beaver is also very popular 
this winter. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Messrs. ARNoLp, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Irvine Browne’s library, recently sold 
at auction in this city, has established the fact 
that really good books will bring at public sale 
as fair prices as almost any other description of 
merchandise. Mr. BROWNE himself says that 
good books have their value in the hardest times. 
‘*My books have produced more than fifty per 
cent. of their actual cost, while the dwelling in 
which they were last housed sold a few months 
ago for just about half its cost, and then the pur- 
chaser had to lay out a large sum of money on 
it. My books were never taxed, and by the pos- 
session of them I was enabled to earn a snug sum 
every year by my writings, and at the end of 
twenty years they bring me, reckoning on a gold 
basis, at least seventy-five per cent. of their cost. 
My friends will thus see that a man is not neces- 
sarily a fool for loving books.” Some editor 
having devoted a column article to Mr. BRownr’s 
case of bibliomania, he replies as follows: 
“ That’s all right; it doesn’t hurt my feelings a 
bit; only why doesn’t the editor write similar 
essays on ‘stock lunaties,’ ‘horse idiots,’ ‘club 
eccentrics,’ and the like? There has been more 
money fooled away by many a man in Troy in 
the last twenty years in stocks and horses and 
clubs, without a cent to show for it, than I put 
into my books, with $11,000 to show for them, 
after using them all these years.” 

—GerorGE M. MarsH, who lately died at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, left the bulk of his 
property, estimated at $50,000 to $100,000, to the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New Hampshire 
and other trustees, for the purpose of erecting a 
church, to be called “‘Christ Church,”’ in that 
city. 

—Mr. De.rossg, the Belgian minister at Wash- 
ington, was married to Miss Harriet Denon, 
of Boston, on the 2ist December. There was 
some misunderstanding as to whether a Roman 
Catholic or heretical clergyman should do the 
ceremony, so they compromised matters by a 
civil magistrate. 

—Major-General RoBerts, who commands a 
column of the British army in Afghanistan, has 
seen much service. At the siege of Delhi he 
won the Victoria Cross for sabring a standard- 
bearer and capturing his flag. During the va- 
rious operations connected with the relief of 
Lucknow and its subsequent siege and capture, 
he acted as Assistant Adjutant-General. For 
this campaign he received a majority, a med- 
al and three clasps, and frequent mention in 





dispatches. He participated in the Muballoh 
expedition of 1863, served throughout the Abys- 
sinian war as Quartermaster-General of the Ben- 
gal Brigade, for which he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and accompanied the Looshai expedition 
of 1872, receiving on the return the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. 

—The oldest pensioner in the Hétel des Inva- 
lides in Paris has recently died. His name was 
DaRReY, and he was the soldier who stood as 
sentinel in the public square at Cairo when So- 
LEIMAN, the assassin of KLEBER, was dying, 
impaled, and with his right hand burned to the 
bone. Darrey had pity on him, and gave him 
a glass of water. SoLermaN drank it, and ex- 
pired almost immediately. 

—WILLIAM WINKLEY, of Philadelphia, in ad- 
dition to the $25,000 he some time ago sent 
anonymously to Dartmouth College to relieve 
it of some pressing needs, has just given to the 
college $10,000 more to found a professorship 
of Anglo-Saxon and English literature. 

—This is a marrying year with the royal per- 
sonages of Europe. The Crown Prince of Aus- 
tria, Archduke Ropo.pug, is about to be be- 
trothed to a niece of the King of Saxony; a 
marriage has been arranged between the Infanta 
Pixar, King ALFonso’s sister, and the Prince de 
Joinville’s eldest son; and it is rumored that 
the young King of Spain himself will soon es- 
pouse the Princess Curistina, the elder sister 
of his late Queen. The next royal wedding will 
probably be that of the Duke of Connaught to 
the niece of the Emperor of Germany, which will 
be celebrated very privately, on account of the 
recent death of the Princess ALIcg. 

—Pére HyacinruHz is living in a cottage in the 
suburbs of Paris, and will support himself by 
giving religious lectures, if the government per- 
mitshim. Some of his English admirers offered 
to build him a chapel, and provide funds to start 
a newspaper with, but he declined both. 

—The Baroness BurDett-Coutts is gathering 
clothing and money for the relief of the one hun- 
dred thousand fugitives who have been driven to 
Constantinople from the districts devastated by 
the late war in Turkey. 

—The Rev. Dr. Mora@an Drx is said to be al- 
ready somewhat advanced in his history of Trin- 
ity Church, which must form, to a certain ex- 
tent, the history of New York. 

—Tuomas CARLYLE was eighty-five years old 
on the 4th of December, on which occasion con- 
gratulatory calls were made by many of his 
friends, and numerous presents made to him. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, his health is 
so good as to give hope that he will yet see many 
birthdays. 

—The late Judge Cuarpry, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, after providing for his wife and fam- 
ily, bequeathed half of the residue of his estate, 
after his wife’s death, as follows: One-tenth to 
Uxbridge for a public library, one-tenth to Upton 
for a public library, one-tenth to the American 
Antiquarian Society, one-tenth to the Home for 
Aged Females, and one-tenth to the Old Men’s 
Home in Worcester. 

—Mr. JEFFREY BINGHAM, who is over ninety, 
is the oldest bank director in Boston, having 
been a director in the Suffolk Bank more than 
fifty years. He is still healthy and active. 

—It is intended to erect a statue of RaBELAIS 
at Tours. French sculptors are invited to com- 
pete for the work. Something certainly should 
be done for the funny old curate. True, he has 
been dead nearly three hundred years, but then 
his writings are read by those who appreciate 
wit that is rather “high.” 

—Mr. Byron, the dramatist, was lately met by 
a friend, who asked him, ‘‘ Well, Byron, have 
you any thing on the stocks?” ‘Let me think; 
yes, I’ve got the Investor's Hand-Book.”” ‘‘ No, 
no; you know what I mean: are you writing 
any thing fresh?” ‘Fresh! Do i ever write 
any thing stale?” ‘Tut! tut! have you a new 
piece in hand?’ ‘No, it’s on foot.’’ ‘ What’s 
to be its title?” ‘* Will Shortly—a Peer.” 

—One of the most interesting, newsy, and wit- 
ty of Washington letter-writers is Mr. Ben Per- 
LEY PoorRg, the correspondent of the Boston 
Journal. In a recent communication he gives 
the following fresh anecdote of President Lry- 
coLN: ‘ The pertinacity with which offices are 
sought here was very annoying to ‘Old Abe.’ 
One day a clerk in the War Department, who 
had been sent previously on errands to the 
White House, availed himself of the opportunity 
to ask a place in the Treasury Department for 
a brother who had been in a District volunteer 
regiment for thirty days. ‘Has your brother 
as good clerical capacity as yourself?’ inquired 
Mr. Lincoun. ‘Yes, Sir.’ ‘I think your father 
also holds an office.’ ‘Yes, Sir; he is chief of 
the division of the War Department in which I 
am aclerk.’ ‘ And haven’t you another brother 
whoisaclerk? ‘ Yes, Sir; he isin the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.’ ‘Ah!’ continued Mr. 
LINCOLN, ‘ three of one family already in office, 
and now you want to get a fourth in. Why, as 
we say out in Sangamon County, Illinois, there 
are too. many hogs and too little corn.’ The 
young man didu’t wait for more elaborate ex- 
planations.”” 

—Miss Epmonta Lewis, the colored sculp- 
tress, is now in Indianapolis, Indiana, visiting a 
friend. Her father was a negro, her mother a 
Chippewa Indian, and from the latter she says 
she inherits her spirit, industry, and persever- 
ance. Her parents died when she was a little 
girl, and she was brought up by Indian aunts 
and uncles. She has sold moccasins and baskets 
at Niagara Falls, Genesee Falls, and Watkins 
Glen. On being asked if color was prejudicial 
to her at Rome, she replied: ‘‘ Never; I never 
hear of it there. Why, I am invited every where, 
and am treated just as nicely as if the bluest of 
blue blood flowed through my veins. I number 
among my patrons the Marquis of Bute, Lady 
ASHBURTON, and other members of the nobility. 
I have a bust of LoNGFELLOw in the college li- 
brary at Harvard, a monument to Lyncw BLAIR 
at the Graceland Cemetery at Chicago, and an- 
other monument to Dr. H. K. Hunt in Mount 
Auburn, at Boston. I am the only woman who 
has a monument in either cemetery. I couldn’t 
begin to tell you all the work I havedone. Gen- 
eral GRANT sat for his bust in my studio last Feb- 


ruary. The general came there with M‘MILLAN, 
the consul-general. That is the bust I have with 
me now. 


shall see if the church people don’t 
want to subscribe enough to buy it. tt would 
cost any body else three hundred dollars, but 
I will let them have it for a good deal less.” 
“Was the general pleased with the bust?” 
“‘Oh yes, but he didn’t say much; he is such a 
quiet man.” 
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Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Garner Vetvet Bonnet. This bonnet is covered with garnet 
velvet. Between the crown and brim is laid a triple piping of satin of 
the same color in a lighter shade. The brim is faced with darker satin. 
Around the crown is laid dark garnet satin ribbon two inches wide, 
which is continued to form strings. The trimming is composed of a 
wreath of dark garnet velvet leaves and fine chenille tassels on which 
are strung glass beads in a darker shade, laid on the brim of the bonnet, 
and a bow of dark garnet satin ribbon set on the right side, and from 
which proceed two shaded garnet ostrich tips curling to the front. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Vetvet Borner. The brim is turned up in front, and 
edged with gold braid. A band of black velvet trimmed with several 
rows of gold braid is set inside of the bonnet. The trimming is composed 
of bows of black satin ribbon and a long black ostrich feather. The 
strings of black satin ribbon are tied in a bow at the right side. 





Fig. 2.—Briack Vetvet Bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Sea,t Brown VEL- 
vet Bonnet. The crown is 
covered smoothly with seal 
brown velvet. For the brim 
pleat a bias strip of velvet over 
wire, and set it on so as to 
form a binding at the same 
time. Above the wire is set 
a row of thick gold cord. Folds 
of seal brown velvet are laid 
around the crown, and are fast- 
ened at the left side by a fili- 
gree bronze agrafe. A seal 
brown ostrich tip curling over 
the crown and two similar tips 
falling over the brim complete 
the trimming. 

Fig. 4.—Biack Fett Bonner, 
The narrow brim of this bon- 
net, which is shown on page 
41, is turned down in front and 
up on the left side, and is faced 
with black velvet. A row of 
wide gold braid edges the brim. 
The trimming is composed of 
loops of black velvet, black 
ostrich feathers, and a change- 
able green bird, 


Handkerchief Box. 

Tus four-cornered box with 
lid is made of thin wooden 
boards, and is covered on the 
outside with maroon leather 
and on the inside with mate- 
lassé lining of the same color 
over an interlining of wadding. 
The leather designed for the 
lid is trimmed with embroidery, 
for which small holes are 
punched in the leather along 
the outlines, at regular inter- 
vals, The embroidery is work. 
ed with red silk in four shades, 
in back stitch. The monogram 
is embroidered in the centre of 
the design in satin or back 
stitch. 


Bridal Toilette and 
Girl’s Dress, Figs. 1 & 2, 

Fig. 1—BriwwaL Toerre. 
The skirt of this white silk 
dress is trimmed in front with 
a side-pleated ruffle of the ma- 
terial, which is cut in scallops 
on the bottom, and with folds of 
white satin laid in loops on the 
ends, and overlapping the ruffle. 
Similar folds trim the over- 
skirt. The basque-waist, with 
heart-shaped neck, is piped 
with satin on the under edge. 
The sleeves are trimmed with 
lace, folds of satin, and a 
spray of orange blossoms. The 
waist may be cut from Figs. 
6-10, 12, and 13, No. IL, of 
Supplement to Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. XII. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. 
rrom 11 tro 13 Years oxp. 
This dress of pink mousseline 
de laine is composed of a skirt, 
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Fig. 1—Garnet VeLvet Bonnet. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 11 to 13 Years ou. 
2.—BRIDAL TOILETTE AND GIRL’S DRESS. 








over-skirt, and waist. The latter is completed by a long-sleeved blouse 
of Swiss muslin and lace. The skirt is trimmed with a deep side-pleated 
flounce of the material. The trimming for the over-skirt and waist con- 
sists of bands and bows of dark red ribbon. The bands are edged with 
lace as shown by the illustration. 








TO MAKE RUGS OF FUR AND FEATHER SKINS. 


ss HAT are all those odd-looking spots against the side of your 
wood-house, Emily?” said our inquisitive sister, as she s' 
looking toward the rear premises of our little country home. 

“They are to my fertile imagination elegant foot and couch rugs, car- 
riage and sofa ditto, soft driving mittens, and perhaps a set of sleigh 
robes, if Rob sends me one more buffalo-skin from the plains,” I replied, 
laughing. 

“Nonsense!” said she; but when I had taken her to my pretty sitting- 





room, which I had fitted up in 
true Oriental style, with stained 
floor, on which were distributed 
various elegant-looking rugs, 
soft afghans on the lounges, 
and a centre mat of leopard- 
skin, she no longer scoffed at 
the idea of the small skins 
which a woman may easily 
handle being made into ar- 
ticles of artistic beauty and 
real utility. 

I do this by preserving ev- 
ery skin that comes within my 
reach—even tiny mole-skins, 
the breasts of various fowls, 
and other small animals that 
come into my house, as is com- 
mon in the country. 

These I proceed with as fol- 
lows: First, remove the legs 
and other ragged portions of 
the skin, and place it in 
tepid water, softened with a 
little sal-soda and soap, for a 
few hours, until soft, then cut 
away all fleshy pieces, and soak 
in warm water for two hours 
longer. 

Next, for each pair of skins 
of the size of a sheep or dog, 
take half a pound of salt and 
half a pound of alum, dissolve 
in one gallon of hot soft water, 
then stir into a tubful of cold 
water, in which soak the skins 
for a night, then hang over a 
fence to drain, after which nail 
them to a board or frame build- 
ing, stretching and pulling each 
one while drying. While still 
damp, turn the flesh side out 
and cover with a mixture of 
alum and saltpetre (finely pul- 
verized), or powdered quick- 
lime, rubbing well in with a 
scrubbing - brush; then fold 
them together, pile one skin 
upon another, and place them 
in the shade for three days, 
changing the position daily, so 
that the lower ones are on the 
top. 
Next, taking each one on a 
piece of board or common ta- 
ble, scrape off all the loose 
rough skin, and if not perfect- 
ly clean and free from flesh, 
again sprinkle with the alum, 
etc. When clean, have a quan- 
tity of powdered pumice or rot- 
ten-stone, and with a piece of 
chamois-skin, a soft pad, or 
the hand, give the surface a 
thorough rubbing, when it will 
become perfectly smooth and 
soft. 

Now if a handsome rug is to 
be made, all that remains to be 
done is to acquire the art of 
sewing fur properly, which 
merely requires the edges to be 
cut evenly with a sharp knife, 
such as shoe-makers use, taking 
care merely to divide the skin 
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and not cut into the fur. Make the hair to run in one direction, 
and keep it well away from the under side, and sew with “ over- 
stitching” very closely. Small pieces no larger than a fifty-cent 
piece may thus be inserted into a large skin, and by using dark 
brown spots in a tawny foundation, or black in white, beautiful 
effects are obtained. Lined with soft old ingrain carpeting, heavy 
rugs are made, which, finished on the edges with a scalloped border 
of scarlet flannel pinked out around the edge, make handsome floor 
covers. 

Bird skins should be carefully wiped and sprinkled with pulverized 
alum and salt in equal parts, then placed two together (the skin sides 
contiguous) for a night, when, if gently wiped and brushed, all fleshy 
skin will disappear, then a little arsenic should be sprinkled over, and 
the skins placed in a cool, airy closet for a day. The surface may 
then be sponged off, and, when dry, be gently rubbed with pulverized 
pumice, using the fingers instead of a pad. 

Such skins are well suited for a sofa afghan, and by saving the 
breasts of fowls possessing handsome plumage, one of large size 
may be secured in a few months; while in places where birds are 
obtained in large quantities the finest skins may be thus treated, and 
made into articles at once elegant and useful. 

Single feathers of rare beauty, such as those from the cardinal- 
grosbeak, peacock, mallard duck, ete., may be arranged in figures 
and sewed on a muslin foundation and then lined, making hand- 
some rugs, lambrequins, and other similar household articles. 





Lady’s Mantle and Girls’ Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Martetassé Mantite. This black matelassé mantle is lined 
with lustring. The trimming is composed of a fringe of crimped 
silk tape and tassels five inches and three-quarters deep, a beaded 
passementerie border two inches wide, and passementerie agrafes 
and tassels of tape and chenille. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 12 To 14 Years otp. This dress of 
dark blue cloth is composed of a skirt and basque-waist. The skirt 
is trimmed with tabs of black velvet, pointed at the top. The basque, 
simulating a peasant waist, is trimmed with velvet folds, and is closed 
with buttons and button-holes. 

Fig. 3.——Dress ror GIRL rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


This princesse 
dress is made of black 





velvet, and is buttoned 
in front. A sash of 
blue gros grain com- 
pletes the dress. 





MODERNIZING 
OLD ROOMS. 

T is extremely sat- 
isfactory to be able 

to occupy a new house, 
furnished with all the 
“modern improve- 
ments,” but many of 
us still in possession 
of the old homesteads, 
and obliged to forego 
modern conveniences, 
sigh over the huge 
chimney - places, deep 
closets, and high wain- 
scoting, until we learn 
that these things have 
suddenly become the 
fashion, and only need 
a little remodelling to 
be all we could desire. 
First attacking the 
closets (which fill both 
recesses and reach al- 
most to the ceiling), 
we have the doors re- 
moved and carried to 
the garret. Then with 
some pale blue paint 
we color the whole in- 
terior, excepting the 
lower shelves, which 
we cover with dark 
blue enamelled _ oil- 
cloth, on which we 
have previously trans- 
ferred rich borders, 
centre, and corner 
pieces in decaleomanie 


designs. The edges 
we finish with dark 


blue morocco cut into 
two-inch strips and 
pinked out on the low- 
er edge, fastening the 
upper to the shelves 
with gilt-headed tacks. 
A few inches above 
the door frame on each 
side we fasten imita- 
tion bronze brackets 
made of pine wood 
stained with umber 
and ornamented with 
Roman heads and 
shields of artificial 
wood - carvings, the 
whole varnished and 
touched up with gold 
and green bronze pow- 
der. On these we place 
busts or statuettes; a 
high central one near 
the ceiling holds an 
antique pitcher finely 
cast in plaster and 
bronzed. On the up- 
per corners of the door 
frame are screwed iron 
hoops, also bronzed, 
designed to support a 
curtain rod of heavy 
wire or wood, with the 
ends finished with balls 
or acorns of turned 
wood, The curtains 
are of unbleached cot- 
ton, with bright stripes 
at the top and bottom, 
and a spatter - work 
ground covered with 
figures. The edges are 
bound with braid, and 
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Fig. 1.—Marte.asse Mantie. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 To 14 Years OLD. 





small rings that will slide easily on the rods are sewed on the top. 
Our two old closets are thus transformed into cabinets of the most 
approved kind. Turning to the mantel and defaced wall below it, 
with the huge chimney-place, we cover them with a shaped lambrequin 
of dark blue reps, with woolen fringe on the edge; then, as the 
shelf is very high, arrange a short shallow one below it finished like 
the closet shelves ; also two above, supported by iron brackets—thus 
forming a handsome set of mantel-shelves, which are furnished with 
china and various curiosities. 

The wall around the fire-place we cover with a set of wooden tiles 
varnished and bronzed, and fill the chimney with a box full of thrifty 
ferns and vines. The wainscot, we are glad to learn, is consid red 
highly artistic. But ours is old and yellow and shabby beyond meas- 
ure, and the walls above painted a dirty buff. We paint the wainscot 
dark blue, and touching up the carved parts with copal, “ pick them 
out” with a little gold powder. Above, the walls are a pale blue; 
and a set of decaleomanie transfers—of a wild rose design, with a 
rambling convolvulus, lines of black and gold a few inches from the 
ceiling, and a frieze painted with a ground of white, and a horizontal 
vine of smaller roses and other gay flowers, with birds and butterflies 
—makes a wall sufficiently elegant to satisfy a critical taste. 





FAN PRACTICE. 

-) EADING lately an account of the exhibition of fans, loaned for 
, the purpose by sovereigns, museums, and fine ladies—these set 
in jewels and crusted with precious work, those ornamented with 
paintings in miniature from the hands of the great masters, these 
made of wonderful carving and those of wonderful feathers, here the 
fan that has been waved for centuries before some god in his temple- 
shrine, there the fan of dn empress or a queen or a courtesan whose 
dust has long been blowing about the world, and here again the fans 
of court ladies, and with which they engaged and won the contests 
of their gallantries—reminded us of Addison’s famous essay on the 
art of the fan, which if it were longer would be unquotable eve n in 
part, as now, and if it were not so long would be by that much the 

less charming. ; 
“When my female regiment is drawn up in array, with every one 
her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to handle their 


fans, each of them 














Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. fan 
Figs. 1-3.—LADY’S MANTLE AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


shakes her fan at me 
with a smile, then gives 
her right-hand woman 
a tap upon the shoul- 
der, then presses her 
lips with the extremity 
of her fan, then lets 
her arms fall in an 
easy motion, and stands 
in readiness to receive 
the next word of com- 
mand, All this is done 
with a close fan, and is 
generally learned in the 
first week. 

“The next motion is 
that of unfurling the 
fan, in which are com- 
prehended several little 
flirts and vibrations, as 
also gradual and de- 
liberate openings with 
many voluntary fallings 
asunder in the fan it- 
self, that are seldom 
learned under a month’s 
practice. This part of 
the exercise ple ases the 
more than 
any other, as it discov- 
ers on a sudden an in- 
fini number of Cu- 
pids, garlands, altars, 
birds, beasts, ra 


spectators 








inbows, 
and the like agreeable 
figures, that display 
themselves to view, 
whilst every one in the 
regiment holds a pic- 
ture in her hand. 

“Upon my giving the 
word to discharge their 
fans, they give one gen- 
eral crack that may be 
heard at a considerable 
distance when the wind 
sets fair. This is one 
of the most difficult 
parts of the exercise; 
but I have several la- 
dies with me who at 
their first entrance 
could not give a pop 
loud enough to be 
heard at the farther 
end of the room, who 
can now discharge a 
fan in such a manner 
that it shall make a re- 
port like a pocket-pis- 
tol. I likewise 
taken care (in order to 
hinder young women 
from letting off their 
fans in wrong places or 
unsuitable occasions) 
to show upon what 
subject the crack of a 
fan may come in prop- 
erly; I have likewise 
invented a fan with 
which a girl of sixteen, 
by the he Ip of a little 
wind which is inclosed 
about one of the lar- 
gest sticks, can make 
as loud a crack as a 
woman of fifty with an 
ordinary fan. 

‘When the fans are 
thus discharged, the 


word of command in 





have 





ground 
This teach- 
es a lady to quit her 
gracefully when 
she throws it aside in 
order to take up a 


is to 





their fans, 
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pack of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a 
falling pin, or apply herself to any other matter 
of importance. This part of the exercise, as it 
only consists in tossing a fan with an air upon 
a long table (which stands by for the purpose) 
may be learned in two days’ time as well as in a 
twelvemonth. 

“When my female regiment is thus disarmed, 
I generally let them walk about the room for 


some time; when on a sudden (like ladies that - 


look upon their watches after a long visit) they 
all of them hasten to their arms, catch them up 
in a hurry, and place themselves in their proper 
stations upon my calling out, ‘ Recover your fans.’ 
This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided 
a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

“The fluttering of the fan is the last, and in- 
deed the master piece of the whole exercise; but 
if a lady does not misspend her time, she may 
make herself mistress of it in three months. I 
generally lay aside the dog-days and the hot time 
of the summer for the teaching this part of the 
exercise ; for as soon as ever I pronounce ‘ Flut- 
ter your fans,’ the place is filled with so many 
zephyrs and gentle breezes as are very refreshing 
in that season of the year, though they might 
be dangerous to ladies of a tender constitution 
in any other.” 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar Vol. XL, No. 42.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


Avruor or “ Granpmorusr’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanrry,” Eto. 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


Tom DaGyett was fathoms deep in the compo- 
sition of a’second letter to Ursula when Mr. Oli- 
ver came into the library. He looked up and 
gathered his papers together as the manufacturer 
entered. 

“You will want this desk, Mr. Oliver?” he 
said. 

“No, keep your seat,” was the reply. “I am 
not going to write. I,” he added, after a pause, 
“am very glad I have found you.” 

“Did you want to see me in particular?” in- 
quired Tom, 

“T did.” 

“T am at your service, Sir,” said Tom, regard- 
ing Mr. Oliver curiously now. “Is there any 
fresh news of the robbery ?” 

“ A little. I want to talk to you about it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Oliver drew a chair toward Tom Dagnell, 
and sat down in his old attitude, only that the 
hands gripped the knees hard and fast, and in 
the broad face there was a sterner expression 
than its wont. Here was a duty to perform, a 
more painful task than Mr. Oliver had under- 
taken in all his industrious, profitable life; but he 
rose to the occasion. He had been planning this 
from the time of the inspector’s departure from 
his office, and he thought He had sketched out his 
line of action very clearly and firmly, and was 
prepared for all that Tom Dagnell might say in 
his defense. He was mistaken, however; the 
young man’s method of regarding matters in 
general or matters in particular being difficult 
to guess at. 

Mr. Oliver began well, and like a gentleman. 

“Tom Dagnell,” he said, in a slow, impressive 
voice, “I’m not a refined or too well-educated a 
man, and if I speak too plainly for you, pray put 
up with it. I will speak for your own good, body 
and soul, as well as I can.” 

Tom regarded Mr. Oliver still more curiously. 
He knew what was coming, but he had the 
strength to meet it bravely. He had never been 
a coward, and he knew the fallacy of the suspi- 
cions against him. He folded up his letter to 
Ursula, and put it away in the breast pocket of 
his coat; he met the broad stare of his host with 
a pair of steady and unflinching eyes, and said, 
calmly, 

“ Proceed, Sir.” 

“It’s no good brazening it out,” Mr. Oliver 
went on; “it’s no use making a worse job of 
what is bad enough. I don’t want you to do 
that. I want to prove I am your father’s friend 
and yours.” 

Mr. Oliver’s voice broke a little here, but he 
quickly recovered himself and continued : 

“T have never had such a trouble as this in all 
my born days. I never thought that such a trial 
as this was likely to come to me. I would have 
ziven up ten thousand pounds cheerfully so that 

t shouldn’t ; because it affects more than myself 
—my daughter Fanny, your brother Marcus, and 
a heap of people I don’t know.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ what have I done ?” 

“You have robbed me!” 

Tom Dagnell was not prepared for the occa- 
sion, after all. It came on him like a blow, de- 
spite his effort at composure, and his knowledge 
of the charge which would be made against him. 
The hasty action, the quick reply, was natural to 
him, yet defiant— 

“Tt’s a lie!” he answered, sharply. 

“It’s the trath,” persisted Mr. Oliver, “and 
bluster won't do you any good. I had hoped you 
would have taken it in a different spirit, that you 
would have been sorry, and—” 

“Stop a moment—don’t run on too fast,” said 
Tom, iaterrupting him. “It’s no use, for it does 
not affect me nor apply tome. You have heard 
something, or been told something, that sets sus- 
picion upon me as the robber of your forks and 
.poons—you have not given me credit for being 





above a felony. What is it warrants you in ad- 
dressing me like this? Out with it, if you 
please.” 

Tom Dagnell drew his chair very close to Mr. 
Oliver, and looked him full in the face—there 
was no flinching yet. 

“Ak! I'm not to be done,” said Mr. Oliver ; 
“T’m not to be put aside by bounce. I can read 
it all as clear as print—” 

“Then, for God’s sake, read out your indict- 
ment, Sir, and let us get to business,” cried Tom. 

“ Thave been robbed,” said Mr. Oliver, checking 
forth his items of accusation on his fingers, after 
his habit in accounts. ‘“ My house was entered 
by thieves, who were let in by a confederate, just 
as one of the gang was let into the stable-yard at 
an earlier hour. It is more than a suspicion to 
connect you with a knowledge of the burglary ; 
you know some of these men; you were walking 
about the lower part of the house at the time of 
the robbery, and your past character does not 
bear investigation.” 

“The result of that investigation will oblige 
me,” said Tom. 

“T haven’t come from the works at this time 
of day to hide any thing. I'll tell you every thing 
I heard, if not from whom I heard it,” he added, 
thinking suddenly of Mr. Hilderbrandt. 

“We will take it that the police are your in- 
formants—a worthy body in the aggregate, but 
liable to error. Now, Sir?” 

Mr. Oliver took a deep breath. The audacity of 
the young man, his coolness, and his resistance 
amazed him ; but he was not to be deterred. He 
was a brave man himself, and he thought that 
very shortly the defiance would cease, and the 
poor weak fellow before him be humble and con- 
trite enough. He had coals of fire to heap upon 
Tom’s head when he knelt before him shorn of 
all defense, and owned himself to be the miser- 
able sinner that he was. 

“ As for your character, you were under suspi- 
cion from the first hour you came into the town,” 
continued the accuser. ‘ For some reason which 
only you can explain you were pursued from the 
railway station half round Birmingham ; you had 
to leave the cab you had hired, and scale the fence 
of Cannon Hill Park to elude capture; you came 
on here a hunted man.” 

“ Did the police tell you that ?” 

“They did. They have found the cabman who 
drove you about that night. They—” 

“ All this is quite true, but is irrelevant to the 
subject.” 

“It shows you are in hiding; that—” 

“Tt proves nothing but that the cabman had a 
very bad horse, and I was in a hurry,” answered 
Tom, impatiently. ‘“ All this is, at least, not your 
business, Mr. Oliver, and requires no explanation 
from me. As to my past character, now then ?” 

“You left home five years ago under a stigma 
of dishonesty. Your father charged you with 
robbing him, and there was a bitter quarrel and 
an expulsion from the house.” 

“Untrue, Sir,” answered Tom. “I was charged, 
certainly, with robbing my father, but he, Heaven 
forgive him, has been a man of many false charges 
in his day. The money was not taken by me; 
the thief—a servant in the house—was discover- 
ed some time afterward by my cousin Ursula. I 
was not turned away from home. I went from it 
of my own free-will, protesting that I never would 
come back till I was recalled by one penitent 
and sorrowful for all the past.” 

“Well, well, that may be true or may be not.” 

“You have only my word for it, but there is 
Marcus in the house.” 

“TI wish to spare him all this: you are his 
brother ; he is going to marry my daughter. We 
will not drag Mar.s into this miserable discus- 
sion,” said Mr. Oliver; “I will not have it.” 

“ But 1 will,” answered Tom, very firmly, ‘You 
have charged me with a crime; you base part of 
your accusation upon the vileness of my previous 
character. Prove that, and I will own the rest, 
if it’s simply to oblige you,” he added, mock- 
ingly. 

Mr. Oliver raised and let fall his hands upon 
his knees ; the stubbornness of human nature was 
here painfully apparent. 

“You will deny, perhaps, you were the com- 
panion of thieves and outcasts in France ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Oliver. 

“I was very poor,” replied Tom ; “I have been 
almost starving. Heaven knows with whom I as- 
sociated in the low haunts where I was driven to 
exist; but I picked no pockets, broke into no 
man’s house, coveted no man his worldly goods.” 

“You were in prison once.” 

“For a week, for shouting ‘ Vive la République ! 
when an empire was in fashion.” 

“And since you have been home you have kept 
the company of thieves.” 

“ You are once more mistaken,” answered Tom ; 
“T haven’t a thief on the list of my visiting ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Oh, don’t make a jest of it,” said Mr. Oliver, 
“There's the boy you were with last night—” 

“T have no proof he is a thief.” 

“There is the man you met on Littlehampton 
Sands a few days back.” 

“Ha!” cried Tom; “ what of him ?” 

“You know—you know !” 

“Pardon me, I do not know,” answered Tom. 

“You and he have planned this robbery to- 
gether. “@h, it’s all clear enough, and the proofs 
are so close at hand that your denial will avail 
you nothing. It’s that which grieves me, Master 
Tom—your own hard-heartedness, your awful 
wickedness, your—” 

“ Grieve no more, Mr. Oliver,” said Tom. 

“What! you will own it, after all? You will 
go away and say how sorry you are, and I will 
never let a word of all this be known to any one. 
I—I,” he stammered forth, “have already asked 
the police to keep it quiet, to get on the wrong 
scent, to do any thing rather than injure you and 
blast your father’s good name, and if you will 
only say you are sorry, I don’t mind my loss a 





ha’porth—there! Ill lend you more money if you 
want it. Ill go and see your father. I'll help 
you to clear out of this, if you'll promise me to 
give up your evil associates and your evil life from 
this day. Come, Tom; make an effort. You're 
a gentleman’s son.” 

r. Oliver held his hands toward him, and there 
were tears streaming down his cheeks as he fin- 
ished his appeal. In all his life he had never 
been thus moved—never had known such trou- 
ble for an old friend’s son, for one who could 
have done so well for himself in the world had 
he wished. Tom was impressed by Mr. Oliver’s 
earnestness, even distressed. He took the hands 
of the manufacturer and wrung them warmly in 
his own. 

“T will make an effort, Mr. Oliver, but it will 
be to show how completely you have been mis- 
taken in me, and in the proofs by which you have 
judged me. But I will not run away. I have 
my good name to defend, Sir. You remind me, 
I am a gentleman’s son.” 

He released his hold of Mr. Oliver’s hands, and 
went with quick strides out of the library. He 
eame back in an instant afterward, and before 
Mr. Oliver had changed his position of amazement. 

“T have brought a friend to see you, Sir,” he 
said, ushering in Violet Hilderbrandt. 


a si 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONFESSION. 


When Tom Dagnell had taken leave of Mr. 
Oliver he had been no more prepared than that 
gentleman for the appearance of Violet upon the 
scene, and within a few seconds of the interview. 
As he stepped into the corridor and closed the 
door behind him, so there stepped from him, tak- 
en aback by his quick exit, the figure of Miss Hil- 
derbrandt, anxious, agitated, and storm-driven. 

“Miss Hilderbrandt, you here!” he cried. 

“Yes, yes. I have been mean enough to listen ; 
but it is in your cause, not my own. That is 
hopeless !” she exclaimed. 

“ But—” 

“And you will forgive me for it?” she entreat- 
ed. “I have been very eager to know all that 
threatened you and me. I guessed why he had 
returned when he asked for you. I saw what 
was coming, and I went to meet it.” 

“ You must not be implicated in this.” 

“Pardon me, I have a story to tell. I can not 
wait for your cousin now,” she said. “Ihave my 
one friend to defend at any cost. It must be.” 

“ Have you considered—” 

“ Every thing. Take me in there to see him, 
Tom, for my sake, not your own.” 

It was the first time she had called him by his 
Christian name, and he noticed it at once, despite 
all the trouble threatening them. In the storm 
they had been drawn closer together. 

They went in hand in hand, more like lovers 
than friends ; they closed the door after them, 
and walked toward Mr. Oliver, who was prepared 
to receive them now, but wondered at them very 
much as they approached him. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, very kindly, to 
Violet, “I am sorry you have been dragged into 
this—that he has brought you here to me.” 

“He has not brought me, Mr. Oliver,” replied 
Violet ; “I have brought him.” 

Then the three sat down and regarded each 
other gravely—a strange triumvirate. 

“ T have come to clear up a mystery to the best 
of my power,” Violet continued, after a moment’s 

use. “ At all events, to offer you my own so- 
lution of it.” 

“You may be wrong,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“T think not.” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt, if you have no proof—” 

“Let me speak of this gentleman—this one 
true friend,” said Violet, with an imploring gest- 
ure. “I met Mr. Dagnell for the first time last 
March.” 

“ For the first time ?” repeated Mr. Oliver, re- 
membering Mr. Hilderbrandt’s narrative of the 
morning. 

“TI was crossing from Honfleur to England ; 
we were passengers by the same boat. I was 
flying from a home where it was impossible to 
exist and keep honest—a bad home.” 

“Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mr. Oliver. “Your 
father—” 

“Has been what the world might call a good 
father to me,” said Violet. “He has given me a 
fair education ; he has spent hundreds of pounds 
in developing my love and taste for music; he 
has surrounded me with the luxuries of life, and 
never given me a harsh word. He is a rich man, 
and has not been sparing of his wealth in my di- 
rection. I believe, even, he has a true and father- 
ly affection for me.” 

“ Then—” 

“Let me finish. A few words will make it 
very clear to you, and free Mr. Dagnell from un- 
generous suspicion,” continued Violet, “ and there- 
in lies my duty, my return for his unselfish inter- 
est in me. I can not consider myself when his 
good name is called in question. God knows, I 
could not be so ungrateful.” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt,” said Tom, “ pray do not 
think of me, or add to your own embarrassments 
in any way. Iam a strong man, you are a per- 
secuted woman. Time will clear all things.” 

“The time is now,” she said, almost sternly. 
“Mr. Oliver, my father is a receiver of stolen 
goods, It is his profession,” she added, bitterly. 
“The one absorbing thought of his life is the 
study of his criminal success. He is known to 
the police, but is perfectly safe from them; he 
directs robberies, but takes no hand: in them; 
they will tell you of him and his branch estab- 
lishments in every city in Europe. He has made 
more money by his craft than you have by your 
honest industry.” 

“ Dreadful! horrible!” ejaculated Mr. Oliver. 

“T will not weary you with details,” she con- 
tinued. “It is all told in a few words. WhenI 





discovered what he was, and what an awful secret 
had been kept from me, when I was sure of what 
his life lad been, and always would be, when I 
felt how powerless I was to save him, and that 
the meshes were closing slowly round myself, I 
ran away from home.” 

“T see,” muttered Tom Dagnell. 
thought.” 

“It was my mother’s wish, too; and I felt 
strong enough to fight my own way in the world. 
But I was not,” she added. “My father was 
afraid of what I knew—of what I might betray. 
He thought his own child might turn informer, 
and drag him to prison. He set spies upon me, 
of which my mother warned me. He was deter- 
mined to have me back if possible. He thinks 
my danger is his own.” 

“Your danger ?” repeated Mr. Oliver. 

“Yes. Already, by a terrible chain of fact and 
falsehood, I am suspected in Paris of —of diamond 
stealing, and there is no proof of my innocence ; 
every proof—God help me!—of what looks like 
my complicity. That was my danger, Mr. Dag- 
nell,” she said, turning to Tom. “That is my 
danger now. I did not dream of it when I left 
home, and thought Heaven was helping me to go.” 

“It is a strange story,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“T would have been glad of a woman’s coun- 
sel, a woman’s sympathy, first of all,” remarked 
Voilet; “but the course of evenis has been too 
strong for me. You see it has submerged him,” 
she added, pointing to our hero. ‘“ He came here 
to help me, and at my sole request. It was my 
father and his spies whom he wished to elude on 
his arrival; it was a message from my father to 
me that he received last night ; it was in his wish 
to screen me that he took the part of the boy who 
was found upon the premises ; and it was my fa- 
ther whom he met at Littlehampton for the first 
time, and who had wished to discover where I was. 
Ah! Mr. Dagnell, you will forgive the trouble I 
have brought on you, for you are generous.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” answered Tom. 
“T am only glad I understand now. I am grate- 
ful for all you have said, and at such a risk, for 
my sake.” 

“T have risked very little.” 

“You have told the gentleman too much,” said 
Tom; “and he is not too wise.” 

It was not meant severely—Tom had spoken 
half absently, and was only thinking of Violet 
Hilderbrandt’s position, and in what way it might 
be affected by her revelation ; but Mr. Oliver took 
it to himself, and answered, with humility : 

“No, I am not too wise,” running his hands 
through his scanty gray hair. “I am confused 
by all this. I—I don’t comprehend every thing.” 

“ Do you still think I am implicated in the rob- 
bery ?” inquired our hero. 

“No, I don’t,” he said, holding out his hand to 
Tom, “and I am sorry that I ever thought so.” 

Tom shook hands with Mr. Oliver again, and 
thus peace, and even confidence, were re-establish- 
ed between them. 

“T—TI don’t fancy we need say any thing of this 
to Fanny, or Marcus, or Mrs. Oliver,” said the 
manufacturer, 

“No,” answered Violet; “ unless—” 

“Under any circumstances, Miss Hilderbrandt, 
we will not allude to this,” said Tom, decisively. 

“A word or two more,” said Violet, “and of 
the robbery of last night, if you will let me speak. 
The message sent me was to meet my father’s 
friend, whom I felt compelled to see for a few 
moments—who had come to warn me of new 
dangers, and how powerless they all were in any 
way to help me unless I returned to Paris. I do 
not believe my father wished to complicate mat- 
ters here, or to revenge himself on those who kept 
me from him, by planning the robbery of this 
house. I think the lad who brought the message 
took back the news of what was in the house to 
his companions, and hence the burglary.” 

“Tt is a possible coincidence.” 

“Only there’s the picture—my Turner,” said 
Mr. Oliver, with a groan at the reminiscence. 
“That wretch of a boy would have never thought 
of taking that. Your father—is he a judge of 
pictures ?” 

“Yes, he is,” said Violet, with a shudder. 
had forgotten that.” 

“ He is a dreadful man,” said Mr. Oliver; “and 
he is coming here this evening.” 

“Here! How do you know?” exclaimed Violet. 

“T promised to keep his secret, but I was de- 
ceived by him, and he did not reckon on you tell- 
ing me the truth,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“When did you see him?” asked Violet; and 
thus adjured, Mr. Oliver entered into a full reca- 
pitulation of the details of Mr. Hilderbrandt’s vis- 
it to the factory, and of the romantic story he had 
invented to account for the friendship between 
his daughter and Tom Dagnell. 

“To think of his trumping up a story about 
your affection for each other—about Tom’s influ- 
ence over you—and you haven’t seen each other 
half a dozen times.” 

“Not half a dozen,” muttered Tom; but he 
was scarcely certain in his mind that “ numbers 
of times” always counted for a great deal in af- 
fairs of the heart, especially when the heart was 
weak or unduly developed. 

“T think we can say checkmate to Mr. Hilder- 
brandt now,” said Tom, confidently. “ His pres- 
ence to-night may be of service to us.” 

“ But he won’t bring back my forks and spoons, 
or call with my poor Turner under his arm,” mur- 
mured Mr. Oliver. “It’s very natural, I suppose; 
but you young folks think a deuced sight more 
of your troubles than of mine.” 


“Tt is as I 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
WAITING. 


To a simple-minded, prosaic business man, 
whose life had been that of making money by 
the sale of patent dish covers, and whose chief 
troubles had been when rival dish covers had 
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risen in the market, or when the market for his 
own commodities had been depressed and dull, 
this sudden dash into the midst of love and mys- 
tery, romance and crime, was not to be desired. 
Beyond his little world of supply and demand, 
and his little hobbies of collecting china and pic- 
tures, had stretched an unknown continent of 
human life of which he had known nothing, and 
a world beset by passions and emotions which it 
would ever be beyond his powers to gauge. He 
was satisfied with making money and rendering 
home luxurious by its expenditure. His greatest 
ambition was to be considered a good citizen 
and a man of means; he did not want any thing 
more. Political distinction, civic distinction, a 
place among the thinkers of Birmingham—and 
brains work there as busily as iron wheels, and 
thought thrives as well as hardware—he did not 
desire in any way. He was not a clever man, 
but he had the cleverness to see that he was not 
clever, and to comport himself accordingly. He 
had known how to make a fortune out of dish 
covers, and that may not be talent of the lowest 
order, let penniless philosophers think what they 
please. And, at all events, he was satisfied— 
that is, he had been satisfied till this Tom Dag- 
nell and this mysterious Miss Hilderbrandt had 
crossed the path on which he was jogging, and 
disturbed him, perhaps for all time. 

“T shall be precious glad when they’re both 
out of my house,” he said to himself. “To say 
the least, I have had a nice time of it the last 
two days with one or the other of ’em.” He 
was still confused, it may be conjectured, by all 
that he had heard and seen and suffered; he 
had scarcely mastered the details, though he had 
no further suspicion of Tom Dagnell, and was 
sorry he had distrusted him on the evidence of 
an overwise policeman and a receiver of stolen 
goods. Miss Hilderbrandt had been in earnest, 
and had not kept the truth from him in her anx- 
iety to save Tom Dagnell’s credit, but the allu- 
sion to a diamond robbery was startling, and he 
could see fresh complications rising very fast 
about him, and himself dragged into their midst, 
nolens volens, Then Mr. Hilderbrandt’s coming 
visit was not agreeable to contemplate; the re- 
sult might not be satisfactory; there might be 
another scene, and he detested scenes. Tom 
Dagnell might go off with a prodigious bang 
again, and upset every body’s calculations. 

“You purpose seeing your father?” said Mr. 
Oliver to Violet, at a later period, and when an 
opportunity presented itself to speak to her. 

“Yes.” 

“ And alone ?” 

“No,” answered Violet, “not alone.” 

“You'll never have Mr. Dagnell with you,” 
said Mr. Oliver; “‘they would come to high words, 
to blows; we should have a murder in the house 
as the next little article. We've gone in already 
for burglary by wholesale. All I want now is 
quiet, Miss Hilderbrandt—perfect quiet.” 

“You must come with me, Mr. Oliver,” said 
Violet. 

“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed; “and 
here am I trying to keep out of it all.” 

“You must accompany me,” she said, very 
firmly. ‘“ You might think presently I had not 
told you all the truth, or that my father was 
right and I wrong.” 

“No, no; I believe you.” 

“You suspected Mr. Dagnell. I wonder,” she 
said, thoughtfully, “ you could have had a doubt 
of him.” 

“ Appearances were against him, Miss Hilder- 
brandt.” 

“ Ay, but he is so honest and outspoken.” 

“Yes, he’s certainly outspoken,” asserted Mr. 
Oliver: “he need not have said an hour ago 
that I was not too wise—though, by George, it’s 
true enough.” 

He broke into one of his hearty laughs at last ; 
he was recovering by degrees. He was pleased, 
after all, that Miss Hilderbrandt had named him 
as the third party at the coming interview, though 
he was disposed to be nervous concerning it. It 
showed that she was as honest and outspoken 
too as the hero whom she defended. They were 
walking round the garden when this little dia- 
logue took place, and the rest of the party were 
scattered. 

“ Well, I think I shall be a better witness than 
Tom Dagnell,” he said, “and it will show your 
father there is another friend on your side.” 

“On my side!” she replied; “thank you for 
saying that. It is pleasant to think friends are 
coming round to me.” 

“Not that I would advise you to remain here, 
if—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said Violet; “I am 
waiting Miss Dagnell’s letter to her cousin—that 
may influence me more than any one anticipates 
at present.” 

“Don’t tell me any thing about it,” said Mr. 
Oliver, very quickly. “It is not my business, and 
—and I would rather not know any thing more. 
You must keep these secrets and confidences for 
your lover, young lady; I don’t want them; I 
doubt if I am fitly constituted to bear them.” 

Violet attempted a smile, but there was an ex- 
pression of pain in it. 

“T will not burden you with my confidence, Mr. 
Oliver, although I have no lover to trust,” she said. 

“But I presume Mr. Dagnell—though he has 
not seen you very often—is to a certain extent 
now—” And then Mr. Oliver came to a full stop, 
feeling it was a leading question, and that the 
lady had changed color, and was looking grieved 
and sad. 

“ Strange it is that every one should think this,” 
she said, “or dream of it. Why, Sir, it would be 
easier to die for him than to marry him,” she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden, angry impulse which sur- 
prised her listener, and took her off her guard. 

“ Ah, yes, exactly. That is—shall we go back 
to the house now ?” 

“Tf you have nothing more to say to me,” said 
Violet, in a different tone. 





“No, nothing more at present, thank you,” an- 
swered the manufacturer. 

He was glad to leave Miss Hilderbrandt and 
escape into his library; he was more glad when 
it was dinner-time, and they were all facing him 
and looking like the quiet, every-day folk with 
whom he had always mixed. They discoursed 
upon commonplace topics, and held aloof from 
even an allusion to the robbery, so that there 
should be no skeleton at the feast. In the draw- 
ing-room, after dinner, he might have thought the 
events of the last twenty-four hours a dream and 
a delusion, had it not been for the deepening lines 
of thought on the faces of Tom and Violet, and 
the signs of past depredation in the empty picture- 
frame still hanging on his wall—a protest against 
felony. He was getting a little nervous himself 
as to the advent of Mr. Hilderbrandt; he should 
rejoice to see that gentleman checkmated, and all 
his duplicity laid bare before him; but he should 
be still more happy when the interview was over, 
and the street door was shut behind him who had 
created the mischief. 

Perhaps this Hilderbrandt would not come, after 
all, or suspect a trap for him, and leave the town 
in haste and without a word. It was close upon 
nine o’clock by the gilt trophy on the mantel- 
piece, and every body had settled down into an 
after-dinner pose, as if nothing like romance or 
mystery could have existence there. Fanny Oli- 
ver and Marcus were playing chess, and there 
was no Slitherwick to distract the attention of 
either of them. Mrs, Oliver was nodding over a 
book; her husband had his newspaper crumpled 
in his lap; Tom and Violet were talking earnest- 
ly of the past or the future, and in a low tone, as 
befitted the gravity of a question which did not 
interest the others. With the old secret shivered 
into pieces, and at her own wish at last, and in 
his cause, there had followed a closer, sweeter 
confidence, just as Tom Dagnell thought there 
would, when faith had once been established be- 
tween them. She had told him instead of Ursula, 
and he was glad for many reasons. She had giv- 
en him time to think for her, to plan for her, and 
he was speaking of his thoughts and plans even 
then. 

Suddenly a knocking and ringing at the bell 
announced a visitor, and Violet turned pale. 

“ Courage,” whispered Tom. 

“Tt’s Hilderbrandt,” muttered Mr. Oliver. 

“Tt’s Mr. Slitherwick’s knock,” said Fanny, 
clearing off the chess-men with an impulsive el- 
bow. 

Mr. Oliver went out of the room and closed the 
door behind him before any one could be an- 
nounced. 

“T don’t like his taking the lead in this,” Tom 
muttered to Violet; “he’s a blunderer, with all 
his good intentions.” 

“We can trust him,” was the answer. 

“ And can you trust yourself with this father ?” 

“Oh yes; I am glad he has come. It is for 
the last time, I think.” 

“ And you are strong, Violet? I may call you 
Violet ?” he said, seeing her cheek flush as he 
spoke. “ We are surely friends enough for that ?” 

“T—TI don’t know.” 

She was looking down, and he was bending 
over her, strangely fearful that he had offended 
her, strangely drawn toward her by the new ties 
between them, strangely interested in her, when 
the door opened, and Mr. Oliver entered with a 
lady. 

Marcus and Tom looked up with the rest, and 
exclaimed together, 

“ Ursula !” 

[10 BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. W. P.—Get checked or small plaided woolen 
goods for your daughter’s dress, and make with a 
round skirt, washer-woman over-skirt, and cut-away 
jacket with vest. The patterns for all these garments 
will be found in the Misses’ Wardrobe illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 28, Vol. XI. They belong to two different 
suits, but you can easily combine them. The green 
and blue checks with brass buttons make pretty and 
youthful suits. 

Minnir.—Get a dark cloth travelling dress to be mar- 
ried in. Wear light gloves, and a bonnet the color of 
your dresa. The groom’s gloves should be the same 
color as those of the bride. Get some brocaded silk or 
wool to make up with your poplin. For buttons get 
small crocheted ones, or else satin buttons, round and 
flat, of the color of the poplin. You can have your 
dresses made stylishly close around the throat without 
having them so high in the neck as to be uncomfort- 
able. 

Reaper.—Striped stockings are still worn by chil- 
dren. Those of solid color are figured around the an- 
kle like a band of insertion. If your boy of ten years 
is so unusually tall, you should consent to putting him 
in long pantaloons. 

Torsy G.—An interesting book, a card-case, hand- 
kerchiefs embroidered by the donor, a smoking-cap, a 
knitted purse for change, an embroidered foot-rest, a 
tobacco pouch—all or any of these are appropriate 
gifts to a gentlenan. 

An Orv Mam.—The bridegroom should enter with 
the bride’s mother, and the bride with her father; or 
else the groom should be at the altar with his best 
man when the bride is brought in by her father. The 
parents stand just behind the bridal party. The calis 
should be made about two weeks before the wedding. 
Wear a veil with your bonnet if you like. You should 
by all means acknowledge the receipt of a wedding 
gift—more especially when the donor is not an inti- 
mate friend. You can either write your thanks or 
make them verbally. It is a matter of choice, but the 
cards need not be marked “ P. P. C.” unless you wish it 
especially. 

Movrnine.—Ladies in very deep mourning wear seal- 
skin sacques. 

B. W.—The foreign laces are better than any of 
home manufacture. 

Sunsortex.—Your ideas about mourning suits are 
good. Put a wide band of crape on the washer-woman 
over-skirt, and a similar wide crape band above a nar- 
row pleating of the Henrietta cloth on the lower skirt. 
The coat basque suit pattern is excellent for best 
mourning dress, and the pleated basque pattern is ap- 





propriate for your merino. The English coat pattern 
without a vest will be best for your wrap. Have dull 
lustreless cloth with stitched edges, unless you use the 
dress material, when it should be piped on the edges 
with crape. Black-edged stationery is used in mourn- 
ing. 

Exrzasera W.—The classic Hermione was the daugh- 
ter of Menelaus and Helen. She was engaged to Ores- 
tes, the son of Agamemnon, but was given by her fa- 
ther, on his return from Troy, to Pyrrhus, otherwise 
called Neoptolemus. Orestes thereupon slew Pyrrhus, 
and carried off his bride in triumph, with the kingdom 
of Sparta as her dowry. Another Hermione was the 
daughter of Mars and Venus, and the wife of Cadmus, 

8. F.—Seal-ekin cloaks will be as much worn as ever. 
There are also elegant cloaks of black satin, repped 
silk, or matelassée silk lined with squirrel fur. 

R. R. L.—Have an old lady’s black silk dress made 
with an ample basque and a single skirt with apron 
front and flowing train. Drape the upper part of the 
train with a sash breadth of silk. 

Carnot W.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Brssix B.—A white felt hat trimmed with plaid or 
with satin ribbon would be pretty and economical. 
If trimmed at home, it need cost but little. An Alsa- 
cian bow of wide ribbon, and narrower ribbon for 
strings, with a gilt or silver cord on the edge of the 
brim, would be sufficient trimming. One yard of wide 
striped ribbon, such as alternate stripes of satin and 
plush, would make a handsome bow for the top. 

A Sunsoniser.—You will find out all about coats 
and mantles in late numbers of the Bazar. Velvet is 
suitable for any of the fashionable shapes. TIllustra- 
tions and cut paper patterns have been given lately. 
Seal-skin remains in fashion. 

F. V. W.—Back numbers of the Bazar containing in- 
formation about different embroidery stitches can be 
ordered for 10 cents a number. 

Anxious Morurr.—Soft black kid shoes buttoned 
on the sides are worn by children in their first short 
clothes. White stockings are preferred, but many use 
solid colors. Brown sashes are not now worn by lit- 
tle children ; dark blue or cardinal red is preferred 
instead. Fine wool crocheted turbans, and velvet 
caps, partly satin and partly lace, are worn in the win- 
ter; also lace caps and turbans over a colored lining 
of silk, wadded and quilted. Boy babies also wear 
soft white felt round hats trimmed with white velvet ; 
their walking coats are of white basket cloth for dress 
occasions. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE funeral services of Bayard Taylor, our 

. late minister to Germany, took place on the 
afternoon of Sunday, December 22, at his recent 
residence in Berlin. The ceremonies were im- 
pressive, but simple and appropriate. The Em- 
peror, the Crown Prince, and the Foreign Office 
were represented, and the diplomatic corps and 
many distinguished statesmen and authors were 
present to pay their tribute of affection and re- 
spect to the lamented dead. The funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Thompson. 
Herr Auerbach, speaking in the name of German 
authors, expressed the deep regret felt at the 
decease of one who was so highly distinguished 
in both Europe and America, and who, by making 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’? more accessible to Americans, 
had formed a fresh link between his own coun- 
try and Germany. In the funeral procession 
were two six-horse carriages belonging to the 
Emperor and Empress, and the carriage of the 
Crown Prince. the body was embalmed and 
temporarily deposited in Jerusalem Church, 
where it will remain until taken to America. 
At the American Chapel the American residents 
of Berlin organized a meeting to pay respect to 
the memory of Mr. Taylor, and resolutions were 
passed expressing their grief at the loss of one 
so justly honored and beloved, and tendering 
heart-felt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

It would be impossible in a paragraph to make 
more than the briefest mention of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s brilliant career as journalist, traveller, lec- 
turer, and author, or to give a fitting tribute to 
his admirable qualities of mind and heart. But 
his life and labors speak for themselves. His 
books of travels, fiction, poetry, and his transla- 
tion of “ Faust” are familiar to the reading public, 
and his latest work, ‘‘ Prince Deukalion,”’ has just 
been issued. It is mentioned as a singular coin- 
cidence that the first printed copies of this poem 
reached Mr. Taylor on the morning of his death. 
It had been a favorite project of his to write a 
life of Goethe, and for many years he had been 
gathering materials for this purpose. 

Long ago, when Bayard Taylor was a young 
man, he wrote in the album of a young friend 
the following lines, which reveal the character 
of his aspirations at that early age: 

“Upon the world’s great battle-field the brave 
Struggle and win and fall. They proudly go, 
Some to unnoticed graves, and some to stand 
With earth’s bright catalogue of great and good. 

Who, urged by consciousness of noble aims, 
Stands breast to breast with every evil thought, 
Sabduing until stricken down, shall pass 
In warrior glory to his long repose, 

And his good deeds rest like a banner-pall— 
Telling the faith he fought for to the world— 
Upon his memory, for coming time! 


“ Bayargp TayYLor.” 
“ New Yorx, October 3, 1848.” 





Young people do not realize the change that 
has taken place in the postage system of the 
United States during the present century, nor 
the advantages we daily experience from cheap 
and rapid transportation of letters. In 1792 the 
New York City Directory for that year contain- 
ed the following rates of postage: ‘* Postage for 
any letter, not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cents; 60 
miles, 8 cents; 150 miles, 12 cents; 350 miles, 20 
cents ; 450 miles, 25 cents. Every double letter 
shall pay double said rates.”’ 





Darmstadt, with its suburbs, has a population 
of nearly 44,000, and it is estimated that one- 
third of this number congregated in the vicinity 
of the Ducal Palace during the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the Princess Alice. The funeral took 
place on December 18. The Prince of Wales, 
Prince Leopold, and Prince Frederick Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, husband of the Princess 
Helena, were present as relatives of the deceased, 
and as representatives of Queen Victoria. 





The Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, has fled 
on the approach of the British troops, and his 
son Yakoob is in power. Rumors of peace fol- 
low this event. The occupation of Jelalabad is 
one of the most important incidents of the Af- 
ghan campaign. Situated about seventy-eight 
miles from Cabool, in the midst of a large plain, 





and at an elevation of about 1900 feet above sea- 
level, that fortress offers a convenient resting- 
omy for the army during the winter months. 

uel from the neighboring pine-clad mountains 
can be obtained in great quantities. Cattle and 
sheep, mules and camels, are also easily obtained. 





Many places in Paris are illuminated with the 
electric light ; the Grand Opera-House, the Place 
de l’ Opéra, the Avenue de |’Opéra, the Magasins 
du Louvre, and the reading-room of the Hétel 
Continental are among the number. It is said 
that the whole length of the Avenue de l’ Opéra 
is so luminous that the gas-lights in the near 
— appear, by contrast, to be turned 

own. 





A terrible disaster recently occurred at sea, 
The steamer Byzantium, from Marseilles for Con- 
stantinople, came into collision with the Eng- 
lish steam-ship Rinaldo near Gallipoli, in the Sea 
of Marmora, and was sunk. One hundred and 
fifty lives are reported to have been lost, only 
fourteen having been saved. 





On Saturday evening, December 21, the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Cumberland, son of the late 
ex-King of Hanover, and Princess Thyra, daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark, was celebrated in 
the chapel of Christiansborg Castle, at Copen- 
hagen. 





The twelfth annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water-color Society will open at the Acad- 
emy of Design on February 3, 1879. ‘ Original 
works which have never been exhibited in the 
city of New York” are desired. Important for- 
eign-made water-color pictures will also be read- 
ily accepted. 





A London journal publicly requests Mr. Long- 
fellow to send a copy of his poems to Savoy 
Chapel, in that city, where the preacher, one re- 
cent Sunday, quoted from the “ Village Black- 
smith’’ as follows: 

“Something attempted, little done, 
Before the evening’s close.” 
Instead of: 
“Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 





Numerous experiments are being tried in Eng- 
land regarding the electric light. Quite lately 
this light was introduced into the fernery and 
conservatory of the Brighton Aquarium, with 
satisfactory results. The nave of the Bristol 
Cathedral has also been experimentally lighted 
by electricity with great success. It is to be 
expected, however, that failures will occur while 
various experiments are being made in regard to 
this new illuminator. For example, the Court 
Journal says that at a recent lecture given at the 
Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, through some 
disarrangement of the apparatus the electric 
light went out for a moment, when the “ scien- 
tific men’”’ gave three cheers for gas. The Court 
Journal remarks: “‘ They are in want of a little 
electric light in their lofts.” 





According to official records, about noon on 
December 18, 1878, occurred the first sale of gold 
at par that has taken place in this country for 
sixteen years. This transaction occurred in the 
gold department of the Stock Exchange in this 
city—$10,000 being the sum which exchanged 
owners—and anticipated by fifteen days the re- 
sumption of specie payments. The business was 
very quietly accomplished, but few being present 
at the time; but later, when the announcement 
was made to the Stock Exchange, there was a 
succession of vigorous cheers. 





A large quantity of manuscripts was left by 
Mr. George Henry Lewes, and it is rumored that 
anew and full edition of his works will soon 
appear, which will be partially edited by his 
widow. 





It will be remembered by many of our readers 
that a “ Boarding-House for Business Women’’ 
was opened last spring at 61 Clinton Place by 
Miss Sarah H. Leggett. The price of board, 
with every privilege of the house, was fixed at 
$4aweek. The experiment of providing a com- 
fortable home for women at a low price has 
proved so successful that the house is to be en- 
larged to accommodate the numerous applicants. 
To obtain funds to do this Miss Leggett pro- 
= to give a series of entertainments in New 

fork. This she does “‘upon a business basis, 
and upon her own responsibility.” The first 
entertainment was a concert at Steinway Hall 
on December 12. The success of this concert 
indicates that the desired result will be accom- 
plished. 





Cabool is the most important city of Afghan- 
istan. It is situated nearly at the foot of Baba 
Peak, eight thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The houses are of sun-baked bricks, low, and 
destitute of beauty. In the eastern part is the 
Governor’s palace, and there are also many 
mosques and bazars. The climate is severe in 
winter, but delightful in summer. 





The great storm which swept through the 
country during the second week in December 
caused numerous disasters, details of which con- 
tinue to come from various sections. Fortu- 
nately the loss of life was not great, but a vast 
amount of property was destroyed. In many of 
the States, particularly the Eastern ones, the 
damage to railroads was most serious. Bridges 
were swept away, cars overturned, tracks washed 
away, mails delayed, and telegraphic communi- 
cation interrupted. Whole villages were flood- 
ed, mills and factories destroyed, and houses 
floated off from their foundations. Along the 
Hudson River, in the valleys of the Susquehan- 
na, the Passaic, the Delaware, and especially in 
the Connecticut River Valley, no such wide- 
spread disasters from floods have been known 
for years. Throughout New England the fresh- 
ets did a fearful work, trains being wholly sus- 
pended in some cases for a week or more, in 
consequence of land-slides, ‘‘ wash-outs,”’ inun- 
dated tracks, and broken bridges. While this 
great flood was rising and swelling in Eastern 
sections, one of the heaviest snow-storms known 
for a score of years had fallen in some of the 
Western States, and deep drifts proved for the 
time an effectual barrier to railroad travel. 
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SERVANTS OF THE WRONG SORT. 


FAXHE alleged misconduct of servants forms a 

frequent staple of conversation among their 
mistresses, and there can be little doubt that 
thoroughly good servants are more difficult to 
obtain than they were a generation or two ago. 


Some of the reasons for this dearth of capable | 


servants are not difficult to discover. Discipline, 
whether as between parents and children or be- 
tween employers and employed, is less strietly en- 
forced than it used to be, and hence revolt, or 
at all events disobedience, has become more fre- 
quent. But the chief reason for the change is 
that servants are far less at the mercy of their 
employers than they were in the old days. Now- 
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|adays there are all kinds of employments for | 


| which women are fitted, and good servants are 
always in demand. If masters and mistresses 
were to ponder over their incorrigible charges, 
jand were to alter their behavior accordingly, 
there would be fewer servants of the type de- 
picted by our artist, which at the same time 
it would be unfair to regard as fair average 
specimens of the modern handmaiden. Bad 
| people always make more noise in the world 
| than good people, and while we hear of the trou- 
| blesome and inefficient. hundreds, little is said of 


the unobtrusive thousands who, although with | 


many short-comings, are really trying to do their 


| duty toward those who feed and pay them. Our | 


| sketches are self-explanatory. 
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(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar Vol. XI1., No. 19.) 
ALL OR NOTHING, 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “A Gotnen Sorrow,” “Tur Biossomine 
or AN ALOK,” ETO., ETO, 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
“TOM ESDAILE’S BOY.” 





Tr was a relief to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile to receive 
the letter in which Edward Dunstan told him that 
he was going to marry Janet. There was noth- 
ing heroic about the young man who had hither- 
to had so much of his own way in life, and had 
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not, on the whole, made a bad use of it; but| 
there was a certain generosity and large-hearted- 
ness which made him sometimes able to be glad 
that the girl who had rejected him, who might 
have made so different a man of him had she ac- 
cepted him, was not to have her life also imbit- 
tered by disappointment. And at first he had 
feared it was to be so. With the revelation of 
the truth to him there had come much more than 
the bitterness of the knowledge that it was his 
own familiar friend who had won, all uncon- 
sciously, all involuntarily, the prize which, to Sir 
Wilfrid, seemed just the one prize in the gift of 
fate worth the winning—there had come great 
compassion and fear for Janet herself. It had 
not seemed to him for a moment that Janet had 





made such an impression upon 
lead to the result that had tak: 
his friend had dropped the sub 
ton by common tacit consent 
not know whether Dunstan h 
but whether or no, there had 1 
to indicate that one so utte 
supplanted her. Esdaile did 1 
more likely to be constant to 

than any other man—always 

whom a little while ago he wo 
of such a sentiment less than 

very winning and quietly attr 
might have looked to a stran; 
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OF THE WRONG SORT. 


impression upon Dunstan as could | 
ult that had taken place. He and 

dropped the subject of Mrs. Thorn- 

m tacit consent, and Esdaile did | 
ther Dunstan had “got over it;” | 
: no, there had not been any thing | 
iat one so utterly different had 
r. Esdaile did not think Dunstan 
be constant to a hopeless passion | 
r man—always excepting himself, | 
while ago he would have suspected 
iment less than any body—but the 
and quietly attractive ways which | 


Sandilands or to Julia Carmichael as to Janet. 
Her rejection of himself was, as he well knew, 
final; he had said to himself,“She will never 
change”—was not that steadfastness of hers in 
all things, great and small, one of her rare charms ? 
—and in all his own pain he had grieved for hers | surprised beyond measure. The cure had been 
| quite sincerely and unaffectedly, and with much | complete, then, and strangely rapid ; going on un- 
impatient murmuring at the prevalence of cross- | der his own eyes, simultaneously, indeed, with the | 
purposes in human affairs, and the vanity of all | mending of his own broken bones, and he had | 
| things. Here was Janet, a peerless woman, throw- | never suspected it. Well! So be it. Dunstan 
ing away love—which would have made him (Es- | was a good fellow, but he did not deserve this 
daile) the happiest man alive, and kept him | last best good that fate had sent him; the man 
| straight, as he familiarly phrased it in his | who had been so enslaved by one so very differ- 
oked to a stranger like the result | thoughts, always—upon Dunstan, who was in love | ent from Janet could not give Janet such love 
were, a8 Esdaile knew, natural to with another woman, who had thrown him over | as she merited—such love as only could make 
just as-much addressed to Miss | very lightly, to say the least of it, even suppos- | her happy. Esdaile knew himself to be a com- | 


|monplace enough sort of fellow; until he met 
Janet he had never particularly wished to be 
other and better than he was; but he believed | 
that he could appreciate her more highly and 
sympathize with her more truly, he who had ney- 
, er been in love with any one except her, who had 
no memories of false and fickle fine ladyism to | 
blunt his perception of her pure truth and fer- 
vent goodness, and take the edge off his taste for 
those qualities. Dunstan was going to marry 
Janet, and he could write of it so coolly, and 
hope all “follies’—meaning love of the kind 
which he had lavished vainly on Laura Chum- 
leigh—were over for him. It seemed like a ba 
dream to Esdaile, but also a very hard and bitter | 


ing he had not so much reason to think she cared 
| for him in earnest as he had represented. Es- 
daile did not hate his friend because Janet loved 
| him, though he frankly envied him with all his 
heart, and when the news reached him he was 


reality, and nothing that he had ever had to do| 








in his life cost him so much pain in the doing as 
the writing to Dunstan, whose letter had reached 
him before he left England, and travelled with 
him to the Spanish frontier, from which he had 
dispatched his answer. 

Would Sir Wilfrid have been sufficiently mag- 
nanimous to be glad had he known that it was 
to his hand Janet owed the little push that had 
set the wheel of fortune turning for her? When 
he found among his papers the slim black-bor- 
dered envelope, addressed in a hand which he 
had never seen, to Captain Edward Dunstan, and 
sent it on to its proper destination, he had been 
glad that he was accidentally able to remove a 
cause of annoyance and perplexity from his friend 
and from Janet, but he had thought no more of 
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it, and he never knew that to that trifling cireum- 
stance the woman he loved, and “ grudged sair” 
to Dunstan, owed the fulfillment of her heart's 
desire. 

Then there fell on him a great discontent and 
weariness of life, and the evils of his early train- 
ing—or rather the want of it—began to tell on him. 
If he had not hitherto regarded life from a Uto- 
pian point of view, he had at least believed it a 
very pleasant sort of experience and institution 
generally, and had not troubled himself with the 
contemplation of it in its aspects toward persons 
less fortunate than himself. He was very good- 
natured, easy to move toa ready and untroublesome 
kind of charitableness, and, as he proved in the case 
of John Sandilands, trusty in friendship ; but he was 
not either by nature or by education a man to bear 
trouble, and especially disappointment, well, in the 
sense of profitably. Out of the eater comes not 
forth meat, nor of the bitter sweetness, except to 
the tried and disciplined mind and will, and these 
he had not; so that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile took it 
ill that his sky had clouded over, and sulked with 
Fortune, in whose smiles he had lived hitherto, 
because her brow had knitted itself and her eyes 
were stern. The first time a man learns, as a 
hard fact, by personal experience, that he can not 
have what he wants, the lesson is bound to be 
unpleasant, and it will be the more so in propor- 
tion as it is long delayed and in striking contrast 
with previous experiences. Sir Wilfrid was a 
bad subject for such teaching, an unruly pupil in 
the hard school of contradiction, impatient of 
pain, and resentful. Janet’s kindly message vex- 
ed him; he had believed her wider-minded, capa- 
ble of comprehension of feelings which she had 
never experienced, and of sympathy with them; 
he thought she would have some idea of what the 
hopeless love of her meant to him; he believed 
himself much less egotistical in his love than she 
was in hers; the harmless words in Dunstan’s 
letter—which she could hardly have avoided al- 
lowing him to write unless she had made the 
avowal to him which it was for Esdaile himself 
to make or to leave unmade, but this he did not 
perceive, or at least did not take into account— 
hurt him. She was happy, and what did it mat- 
ter to her! Thus the man who really loved Jan- 
et with a love which might have elevated his 
whole character, misjudged her, and taking his 
punishment ill, hardened himself. It was not 
that the “ Amen” to “ God bless her” stuck in his 
throat ; no, he could be glad that she was hap- 
pier than he: it was that he could not be recon- 
ciled with his own enemy, disappointment. The 
restlessness which is our modern fashion of par- 
rying troubles seized upon him, and the notion of 
returning to Ceylon, which he had at first men- 
tioned to Dunstan merely because he found it 
difficult to write at all, and did not quite know 
how to account for himself, began to assume the 
form of a serious purpose. 

He would go to Ceylon, stay a while with John, 
and go on to India, do a regular grand tour of the 
country, try whether there was any amusement 
or distraction to be got out of the big game, and 
perhaps make his way to some of those wild and 
extraordinary places in which every thing is so 
utterly strange that it seems impossible one could 
go on thinking the old thoughts and be haunted 
by the old scenes. He had fallen in with a few 
people whom he knew on his way through the 
south of France, and had gone on with them into 
Spain, caring nothing about them, and little about 
whither he went or what he looked at, but yield- 
ing to the restlessness of anidle man. He some- 
times wished now that he were not an idle man, 
that his life were not all leisure, that it had some 
certain and enforced occupation in it, since pleas- 
ure, in which he had hitherto found his business, 
had become of a sudden so hideously vapid 
that he asked himself whether it was not the 
most stupendous of bores. He thought even 
that he should like well enough to manage that 
coffee plantation of his, if only it were not his 
own. 

Altogether the state of mind into which Sir 
Wilfrid was falling was one which would have 
been observed with regret by any one who cared 
for him. Unfortunately no one who cared for 
him was near him. Circumstances had for some 
time made of his association with Captain Dun- 
stan his closest tie, and this was now broken, if 
not forever at least for all the time of distraction 
and unrest during which he would most have 
needed companionship and counsel. Under the 
influence of unhappiness and revolt against it the 
“wildness” for which Sir Wilfrid’s father had 
had in his time a reputation which was perhaps 
a little worse than he deserved, began to develop 
itself in “Tom Esdaile’s boy,” as Mr. Gilchrist 
had called him. Sir Wilfrid drifted about a good 
deal just at this time, and when the intelligence 
of Dunstan’s marriage reached him he had been 
expecting it, half fearing the announcement, half 
longing to know that the event had really taken 
place, but entirely angry with himself for caring, 
and quarrelsomely asking himself what business 
it was of his. He drifted back from Spain with 
the new acquaintances who had added themselves 
to the old ones in whose company he had crossed 
the frontier, and found himself, without much 
premeditation and in a devil-may-care frame of 
mind, among the gambling “world” of Nice and 
Monaco. 

In former days Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had never 
eared for gambling; he had never felt the crav- 
ing for any fierce and engrossing excitement, but 
had been well content with the less harmful di- 
versions of sport and society. He had none of 
that vulgar love of mere gain which very often 
underlies the passion for gambling, that is, by some 
odd perversion of reasoning, held less odious when 
it is free from a sentiment which, though mean, 
is at least reasonable, and he was not a sufficient- 
ly rich man to lose with impunity and indiffer- 
ence ; therefore he had kept clear of that tempta- 
tion. “Fatal zero” had not altered him while 
he was still, as when we saw him first, 





“A youth light-hearted and content ;” 
but he was drawn toward it when, in the fever of 
his disappointment, he turned from the milder 
and more desultory pursuits that had satisfied 
him hitherto. 

He would go out to Ceylon by-and-by, he kept 
telling himself, when Rattray and St.John and 
Le Mesurier and the others should have gone back 
to London, whither he had no intention of turn- 
ing his steps for many a day; but for the pres- 
ent he would stay here and do as the others did, 
who did not want to forget how much better and 
better off they might have been but for the cross- 
grained dealings of fate with them. And so the 
early spring found Sir Wilfrid Esdaile among the 
motley company who thronged by times the Prom- 
enade des Anglais or the beautiful gardens that 
border the coast at Nice, but were frequent in 
their visits to the paradisiacal pandemonium of 
Monaco. 

He had not heard directly from Dunstan ; but 
he knew from Julia that the newly married pair 
were in Paris—what a wonder-land must the 
bright city be to Janet, he thought, remembering 
the eagerness with which she had questioned him 
about Paris while showing him that so much as 
could be learned of its history and associations 
from books was far more familiar to her than to 
himself—and that they were to be in London aft- 
er Easter. Julia said little of Janet, and that 
little in a measured way; and Sir Wilfrid won- 
dered whether she had found out his secret, if se- 
cret his love could indeed have been called. He 
had not been careful to hide it. Dunstan, for in- 
stance, had he been observant in a very ordinary 
degree, might have seen it clearly enough. At 
least Julia did not rejoice in Janet’s marriage ; 
that was plain. Sir Wilfrid wondered what she 
had said to John Sandilands about it, and what 
that steady-going and obstinate young Scotchman 
thought of the celerity with which Dunstan had 
recovered from his disconsolate state. How well 
he remembered the vague, trifling way in which 
they had discussed the unnamed young lady of 
Dunstan’s love and the first casual mention of Miss 
Monroe! 

A very bright day at the end of March, the 
sort of day which makes sojourners in a land of 
sunshine seek to increase their own sense of well- 
being by speculating upon what their friends in 
England are probably suffering from the weather, 
had tempted out in the pure and sparkling air 
a number of the more confirmed invalids whose 
presence lends a touch of sadness to the scene in 
so many places on the Riviera; and the Castle 
Hill was even more than usually attractive, with 
its palms and cypresses flung against a sky of the 
clearest blue, and the far-spreading prospect over 
the Bay of the Angels steeped in sunshine. Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile and two of his friends had ac- 
companied some new arrivals to the Castle Hill, 
and Sir Wilfrid was pointing out to the ladies of 
the party the various features of a view which 
has not many rivals, when he suddenly stopped 
short, arrested by the sight of two persons ad- 
vancing slowly in the direction of the platform. 

They were women; the taller and younger of 
the two leaned on the arm of the shorter and old- 
er, and though walking with manifest fatigue, had 
something of eagerness in her gait and expres- 
sion. The sunshine seemed to bring refreshment 
to her eyes, and the pure delicious air to her fair 
but wan brow and cheeks; her slightly parted lips 
seemed to drink it as she came slowly on, with a 
graceful walk and distinguished carriage, although 
no one could look at her and fail to see that the 
beckoning bony hand was raised for her. Her 
face was very fair, with such harmony of line and 
feature that its beauty was still striking, though 
all bloom had vanished from it, with deep dark 
gray eyes, and very rich fair hair, which lay in 
waved masses above her broad smooth brow, de- 
fined by the narrow rim of white under her close 
black bonnet. Her dress, which was very plain, 
was the deep mourning of a widow, but of the 
French style, except for the narrow caprim. The 
older lady was a bright, cheery-looking person of 
perhaps five-and-thirty, rather stout, with very 
black eyes, a high color, and an expression of vig- 
ilant kindness which rendered a plain face sin- 
gularly attractive. Her mere manner of support- 
ing the delicate hand and wrist that rested on 
her substantial arm seemed to tell of intelligent 
care and tenderness. Her attire was of a thor- 
oughly English type, and rather overdone in point 
of color. It was singular that the sight of these 
unobtrusive persons, who took no notice at all of 
them, seemed to affect Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and the 
lady to whom he was speaking simultaneously 
and with equal force, for they both started and 
stared. Sir Wilfrid, however, recovered himself 
in an instant, with a muttered, “ No, it can not be ;” 
but the lady said, 

“Surely, surely that is Janet Monroe,” and un- 
conscious of the astonishment which her words 
awakened in Sir Wilfrid, walked rapidly away 
from him, and approached the tall young lady in 
deep mourning with outstretched hand, and the 
words, “Dear Mrs. Monroe, I am equally sur- 
prised and delighted to meet you here.” 

A bright flush, which instantly faded, passed 
over Mrs. Monroe’s face, strengthening the like- 
ness that had struck Sir Wilfrid almost with be- 
wilderment, and a very sweet smile, nearly as 
evanescent, marked her recognition of the person 
who addressed her. 

“ And I little expected to see you, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton.” 

The stout lady had fallen back a step as Mrs. 
Monroe removed the hand which had lain on her 
arm that it might clasp that of Laura, and was 
looking with pleasure and interest at the brilliant 
face and the beautiful dress of the dazzling little 
person—she looked little beside the tall, bending 
figure of Mrs. Monroe—who glanced at her, too, 
with lively curiosity. 

“My friend Miss Wells,” said Mrs. Monroe; 
and then Laura shook hands with Miss Wells, 
and called to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile to come and be 





introduced to Mrs. Monroe; and the other gentle- 
men of Mrs. Thornton’s party, who had moved on 
to another point of view before she saw Mrs. 
Monroe, returned, and Mr. Thornton was but lit- 
tle less glad than his wife to see the young widow 
in whom they had felt so strong an interest, the 
friend and neighbor of the old lady at the Stone 
House, far away in bleak Scotland. But Mr. 
Thornton was quick to see the change in the fair 
face and slight figure, and he inquired about Mrs. 
Monroe’s health with real solicitude. Soon all 
the party were walking down the slope to their 
respective carriages, and Laura was trying hard 
to persuade Mrs. Monroe that nothing would be 
so good for her as a cruise in their yacht. The 
Firefly, it appeared, was at Villafranca, and her 
owners had come to Nice only the day before. 
Laura had met several persons of her acquaint- 
ance already, but meeting Mrs. Monroe was quite 
too delightful. She had so much to say and to 
hear! Where was Mrs. Monroe staying? Their 
hotel was on the Promenade. How delightful it 
would be if it proved to be Mrs. Monroe's hotel 
also! But this crowning satisfaction was not re- 
served for Laura. Mrs. Monroe was living in the 
old town, “ to be with Miss Wells,” she said, brief- 
ly, in explanation, and she was afraid it would 
be too much for her to visit Mrs. Thornton that 
day; the expedition to the Castle Hill had been 
a great undertaking for her. It was arranged 
that Laura should call upon her early on the fol- 
lowing day, and the little party separated. Only 
a few sentences had been exchanged between 
Mrs. Monroe and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, but she had 
told him that she had heard much of him from 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Dunstan; and as Janet’s 
new name was pronounced the first time in his 
hearing, Sir Wilfrid glanced at Mrs, Thornton, 
thinking it must sound strangely to her too, but 
she did not seem to have heard it. 

“You remember,” wrote Mrs. Thornton to her 
cousin, a week afterward, “the young widow 
whom I met in Scotland just after my marriage— 
Mrs. Monroe. She is here, and I fear she is in 
very bad health indeed. I was near making such 
a blunder that I must tell you about it. We met 
Mrs. Monroe at the show place here called the 
Castle Hill, and there was an odd, brisk, stout, 
kind-looking person with her, whom I took for a 
superior sort of maid with a talent for the care 
of invalids, but Mrs. Monroe introduced her as 
her ‘friend Miss Wells.’ It turns out that Miss 
Wells is a ‘character.’ She has a large fortune, 
and spends it among the poor English at all sorts 
of foreign places, and stays a great deal at Nice, 
where she lives in the unfashionable quarter, in 
a roomy old hotel—because her mother and sis- 
ter, the only people she had belonging to her, died 
here and are buried in that dreadfully pretty and 
melancholy cemetery. If there are any solitary 
and uneared-for people among the poor creatures 
who come here in such numbers for a little pro- 
longation of life, Miss Wells finds them out, and 
looks after them, and cheers them up, and she is 
doing all these good things for Mrs. Monroe, who 
is hopelessly ill, Mr. Thornton thinks, but I think 
she may get better in this delightful place. 

“And we have also met your hero, Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, and renewed our acquaintance with him. 
He is very nice, and I wish he were not so fond 
of play, and so ready to make friends of people 
he does not know much about. He is not in a 
good set, from what Mr. Thornton has already 
observed, if, indeed, there is a good set here— 
among the playing people,I mean. One does see 
such dreadful-looking men, like the creatures with 
whom Becky Sharpe went to the ball where the 
Marquis of Steyne and his son met her, and wom- 
en more dreadful still, if possible. Sir Wilfrid 
gets on better with Mr. Thornton than with me; 
he is exceedingly polite and all that, but I don’t 
think he likes me a bit. I should have taken 
him for the sort of person you described—I mean 
merely in his ways; he seems restless and easily 
bored, and not at all decided about what he is 
going to do. Mr. Thornton and he have been 
talking this morning about ‘climbing’ in the au- 
tumn, and Sir Wilfrid seems quite bitten with 
the idea, though he is not an Alpine man, I 
wish they could set about it now, for it would be 
much better for him than the ‘tapis vert’ and 
the people who surround it, and he has been so 
good to you, I can not but like him. We had a 
talk about you and your plans yesterday, and he 
vows he wili bring John Sandilands back from 
Ceylon, and there must be no more delay. He 
spoke with so much dislike of long engagements, 
and the slips between cup and lip in human af- 
fairs, that I have a notion of my own about him. 
Mrs. Monroe, whom I see every day, is full of her 
sister-in-law’s marriage, and I have caught Sir 
Wilfrid looking at me once or twice when she 
has been asking him questions (which he an- 
swers in the vaguest way) very much as if Cap- 
tain Dunstan had not kept his own counsel. If 
I am right, that would account, considering that 
he and Sir Wilfrid are such friends, for his not 
being very cordially disposed toward me ; and yet, 
what nonsense, now that he has got over it, and 
is married, like myself! It was a little odd, don’t 
you think, that marriage? For, after all, she was 
nobody, and he could hardly have been very vio- 
lently in love. Men are never good at descrip- 
tions of people, and Sir Wilfrid is no better than 
the rest; he is vague about Mrs. Dunstan, but 
says she is wonderfully like Mrs. Monroe. Our 
plans are not quite settled; but I think we shall 
be here for another fortnight, and then go to 
Paris, and on to London after a little time there. 
The house at Prince’s Gate is nearly ready; we 
get glowing accounts of it, but of course I shall 
put the finishing touches to it myself. And re- 
member, dearest Julia, you must be there when 
we arrive. I wonder whether the Dunstans will 
be in town much this season? Sir Wilfrid says 
he does not think they have a house. Anyhow, 
as I shall be keeping quiet, I should not be likely 
to see them.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorresponpEnt. } 

A new Vin’ —Obitu: e _ 
<<... eee 
HE obligations which science and manufac- 
tures owe to literature are never acknowl- 
edged, else the merchants of Valencia who have 
just produced their first wine from oranges might 
at least toast in it the memory of Charles Dick- 
ens. It was “the Marchioness,” they should re- 
member, in Master Humphrey's Clock, who sug- 
gested that enterprise, though, as she allowed to 
Mr. Swiveller, her experiments had not been whol- 
ly successful. “You have to make believe very 
much,” she says, “to take it [the liquid made out 
of orange peel] for real wine.” A trade-mark 
with a picture of Dick and the little servant-girl 
sipping this new vintage would surely be an at- 
tractive one for the public. Seriously, I wish the 
discovery all success. Orange brandy and orange 
gin, with both of which I am acquainted (me- 
dicinally), are capital ; then why not orange wine ? 

Club committees have very ludicrous “ charges” 
brought before them for adjudication. The oth- 
er day, at the “ Megatherium,” a member of the 
club going up the great staircase perceived a 
friend famed for his luck- at whist stooping down 
upon the step, as the other imagined, for some- 
body else’s dropped sixpence. “ Leave that alone, 
my good fellow,” he observed; “you have got 
quite enough out of this club already.” It would 
have been a harmless piece of chaff enough, only 
unfortunately he had mistaken his man; it was 
the club upholsterer, who was measuring the 
stairs for a new carpet, and who has very natu- 
rally resented the occurrence. 

In Tremaine ; or, The Hour of Refinement, a 
young lady loses her lover through telling him 
she had taken medicine. Artists of the Whistler 
school would never, of course, be so coarse as to 
mention such a circumstance; nevertheless one 
of them is said to have made this delicate allu- 
sion to it: “I shall take two ‘nocturnes’ in blue,” 
he said, “and an ‘arrangement’ in black to-mor- 
row morning”—which seems to me a very pretty 
way of hinting at the usual remedy for bilious- 
ness, 

One of the things that must add a terror to 
death in the case of eminent persons is surely 
excessive eulogy, and, still more, indiscreet com- 
parison. Some people have no idea of giving 
praise to those they admire save by the detrac- 
tion of others. The death of Mr. Lewes, for ex- 
ample, is unquestionably a public loss both as 
regards literature and journalism. Yet imagine 
it being said of him, as I read of him in the obit- 
uary, that “he had more than the grace and live- 
liness of Leigh Hunt!” Even of Lord Brougham 
it was never written (though almost every thing 
was said that could be said) that he had “more 
than the beauty of Ninon de !’Enclos.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Alfred Wigan is described by the 
same authority as having been “in the first rank 
of second-rate actors.” Is it possible that the 
writer could have seen him, say, in The First 
Night? If this is the judgment of posterity, I 
don’t think it is necessary to disturb ourselves 
about it. 

It is curious that the first realization of a Uto- 
pia should have been embodied in an Admiralty 
report, and yet if Admiral De Horsey’s account 
of the Pitcairn Islanders is true, which of course 
there is no reason to doubt, it seems there is a 
community on this planet which has almost at- 
tained to social and moral perfection. It is, of 
course, in the Pacific; and there are not only no 
wars, but no crimes. “The almost puerile sim- 
plicity of the laws is perhaps the best evidence 
of the good conduct of the people.” Theft, illicit 
love, and the use of profane language are the 
only transgressions contemplated by the Pitcairn 
Solon, and none of these are ever committed. The 
religion is that of the Church of England, but 
a little different: there is no High-Church, Low- 
Church, slow Church, or no Church, and there 
is no clergyman. I need not add, since they live 
in harmony, that there is no lawyer. No alco- 
holic liquors, except for medical purposes, are 
used, and drunkenness is unknown. There is no 
money on the island. There is a population of 
ninety—forty-five males and forty-five females, 
and they speak English only. Fancy a people 
without a Beaconsfield, a Kenealy, or even a 
Whistler! My only fear is that the publicity 
thus given to the existence of such a paradise 
will cause an excursion party of cheap trippers 
to be organized to visit and spoil it. 

Out-of-the-way places are not always pleasant. 
In Orissa the rivers are much infested by alliga- 
tors, called familiarly “ muggers,” and a mugger 
is sometimes a man-eater. The population hav- 
ing been greatly decreased by one of these an- 
imals, the police inspector took the matter in 
hand. For us it seems difficult to imagine what 
a policeman (even though he were Al) could do 
with such a transgressor ; but in India alligators, 
it seems, are under the supervision of the force. 
After a protracted search, we learn that Inspect- 
or Chapman caught the creature in fagrante de- 
licto and shot him. In his stomach were found 
twenty-six pairs of brass anklets, two sets of 
gold ear-rings, and a hundred toe-rings. It is 
computed he must therefore have eaten at least 
two dozen “natives,” and an unknown number 
of persons not in the habit of wearing jewelry. 
If one may be allowed a smile in connection with 
an event so lamentable, it would be at the fact 
that the inspector has been complimented on his 
promptness. 

Our terms and degrees of punishment for of- 
fenses are getting more curious and varied every 
day. One boy gets a month’s imprisonment for 
stealing an apple; another gets the same for 
hanging his sister. The first crime, indeed, was 
against property, which the British law holds infi- 
nitely more sacred than any young woman’s wind- 
pipe; but still he would undoubtedly have killed 
her had not the rope given way. I suppose one 
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might hang one’s aunt at a cheaper rate, and for 
a cousin one would only be imprisoned “till the 
rising of the court.” For burning two live cats 
with red-hot irons, I perceive, too, that a chairman 
of a bench of magistrates “had a great mind” 
—though we should like to have somebody else’s 
word for it—to commit the prisoners without the 
option of a fine; but he didn’t. Perhaps he 
thought their delicate natures would be degraded 
by association with the boy who stole the apple, 
for example. Dogberry is certainly an eternal 
creation. 

I see a gentleman has won an action against 
the committee of his club who wanted to turn 
him out of it. I know nothing of the merits of 
the case; but I can not understand any one, how- 
ever litigious, going to law on such a matter. If 
I thought myself wronged I should relieve my 
mind in one tremendous letter to the committee, 
which they would be bound to enter on their ar- 
chives, and cross the threshold of that establish- 
ment no more. As a place of social resort it 
would surely be henceforth useless to me. On 
the other hand, I notice that clubs are not so 
“social” as they used to be. ‘“ Why do you dis- 
like A?” I inquired of B the other day. “Well, 
Sir, I dislike him, first, because he is a member of 
the club; secondly, because I believe he stole my 
new umbrella.” 

“A good name,” we have good authority for 
knowing, “is better than riches.” This may be 
so, but at all events it is quite another thing. A 
man shot himself in a London hotel last week be- 
cause he couldn’t pay his bill. He did not pos- 
sess a coin of the realm, poor wretch, of any kind ; 
but in his portmanteau were found no less than 
forty certificates of good character! Little good 
they seem to have done him, poor fellow! 

R. Kemsuz, of London. 
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PART I.—{ Continued.) 


Since he had determined to go, Percy Beaumont 
would, of course, have been very sorry to allow 
him to go alone; he was a man of conscience, and 
he remembered his promise to the Duchess. It 
was obviously the memory of this promise that 
made him say to his companion a couple of days 
later that he rather wondered he should be so fond 
of that girl. 

“Tn the first place, how do you know how fond 
I am of her?” asked Lord Lambeth. “ And, in 
the second place, why shouldn’t I be fond of her ?” 

“T shouldn’t think she would be in your line.” 

“ What do you call my ‘line?’ You don’t set 
her down as ‘ fast ?’” 

“Exactly so. Mrs. Westgate tells me that there 
is no such thing as the ‘ fast girl’ in America ; that 
it’s an English invention, and that the term has 
no meaning here.” 

“ All the better. It’s an animal I detest.” 

“You prefer a blue-stocking.” 

“Ts that what you call Miss Alden?” 

“Her sister tells me,” said Percy Beaumont, 
“that she is tremendously literary.” 

“T don’t know any thing about that. She is 
certainly very clever.” 

“ Well,” said Beaumont, “I should have sup- 
posed you would have found that sort of thing 
awfully slow.” 

“In point of fact,” Lord Lambeth rejoined, “I 
find it uncommonly lively.” 

After this, Perey Beaumont held his tongue ; 
but on the 10th of August he wrote to the Duch- 
ess of Bayswater. He was, as I have said, aman 
of conscience, and he had a strong, incorruptible 
sense of the proprieties of life. His kinsman, 
meanwhile, was having a great deal of talk with 
Bessie Alden—on the red sea-rocks beyond the 
lawn; in the course of long island rides, with a 
slow return in the glowing twilight; on the deep 
veranda late in the evening. Lord Lambeth, 
who had staid at many houses, had never staid at 
a house in which it was possible for a young man 
to converse so frequently with a young lady. This 
young lady no longer applied to Perey Beaumont 
for information concerning his lordship. She ad- 
dressed herself directly to the young nobleman. 
She asked him a great many questions, some of 
which bored him a little; for he took no pleasure 
in talking about himself. 

“Lord Lambeth,” said Bessie Alden, “ are you 
a hereditary legislator ?” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Lord Lambeth, “ don’t make 
me call myself such names as that.” 

“But you are a member of Parliament,” said 
the young girl. 

“T don’t like the sound of that, either.” 

“Don’t you sit in the House of Lords?” Bessie 
Alden went on. 

“Very seldom,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Ts it an important position ?” she asked. 

“Oh dear no,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“T should think it would be very grand,” said 
Bessie Alden, “to possess, simply by an accident 
of birth, the right to make laws for a great nation.” 

“ Ah, but one doesn’t make laws. It’s a great 
humbug.” 

“T don’t believe that,” the young girl declared. 
“Tt must be a great privilege, and I should think 
that if one thought of it in the right way—from a 
high point of view—it would be very inspiring.” 

“The less one thinks of it the better,” Lord 
Lambeth affirmed. 

“TJ think it’s tremendous,” said Bessie Alden ; 
and on another occasion she asked him if he had 
any tenantry. Hereupon it was that, as I have 
said, he was a little bored. 

“ Do you want to buy up their leases ?” he asked. 

“Well, have you got any livings?” she de- 
manded, 








“Oh, I say!” hecried. “ Have you got aclergy- 
man that is lookingout?” But she made him'tell 
her that he had a castle ; he confessed to but one. 
It was the place in which he had been born and 
brought up, and, as he had an old-time liking for 
it, he was beguiled into describing it a little, and 
saying it was really very jolly. Bessie Alden list- 
ened with great interest, and declared that she 
would give the world to see such a place. Where- 
upon—*“ It would be awfully kind of you to come 
and stay there,” said Lord Lambeth. He took a 
vague satisfaction in the circumstance that Percy 
Beaumont had not heard him make the remark I 
have just recorded. 

Mr. Westgate all this time had not, as they 
said at Newport, “come on.” His wife more 
than once announced that she expected him on 
the morrow; but on the morrow she wandered 
about a little, with a telegram in her jewelled 
fingers, declaring it was very tiresome that his 
business detained him in New York; that he 
could only hope the Englishmen were having a 
good time. “I must say,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
“that it is no thanks to him if you are.” And 
she went on to explain, while she continued that 
slow-paced promenade which enabled her well- 
adjusted skirts to display themselves so advan- 
tageously, that unfortunately in America there 
was no leisure class. It was Lord Lambeth’s 
theory, freely propounded when the young men 
were together, that Percy Beaumont was having 
a very good time with Mrs. Westgate, and that, 
under the pretext of meeting for the purpose of 
animated discussion, they were indulging in prac- 
tices that imparted a shade of hypocrisy to the 
lady’s regret for her husband’s absence. 

“T assure you we are always discussing and 
differing,” said Percy Beaumont. “She is aw- 
fully argumentative. American ladies certainly 
don’t mind contradicting you. Upon my word I 
don’t think I was ever treated so by a woman 
before. She’s so devilish positive.” 

Mrs. Westgate’s positive quality, however, evi- 
dently had its attractions, for Beaumont was 
constantly at his hostess’s side. He detached 
himself one day to the extent of going to New 
York to talk over the Tennessee Central with Mr. 
Westgate; but he was absent only forty-eight 
hours, during which, with Mr. Westgate’s assist- 
ance, he completely settled this piece of business. 
“They certainly do things quickly in New York,” 
he observed to his cousin; and he added that 
Mr. Westgate had seemed very uneasy lest his 
wife should miss her visitor—he had been in 
such an awful hurry to send him back to her. 
“I’m afraid you’ll never come up to an American 
husband, if that’s what the wives expect,” he 
said to Lord Lambeth. 

Mrs. Westgate, however, was not to enjoy much 
longer the entertainment with which an indulgent 
husband had desired to keep her provided. On 
the 21st of August Lord Lambeth received a tel- 
egram from his mother, requesting him to return 
immediately to England; his father had been 
taken ill, and it was his filial duty to come to him. 

The young Englishman was visibly annoyed. 
“What the deuce does it mean?” he asked of 
his kinsman. “ What am I to do?” 

Percy Beaumont was annoyed as well; he had 
deemed it his duty, as I have narrated, to write 
to the Duchess, but he had not expected that 
this distinguished woman would act so promptly 
upon his hint. “It means,” he said, “that your 
father is laid up. I don’t suppose it’s any thing 
serious; but you have no option. Take the first 
steamer; but don’t be alarmed.” 

Lord Lambeth made his farewells; but the 
few last words that he exchanged with Bessie 
Alden are the only ones that have a place in our 
record. “Of course I needn’t assure you,” he 
said, “that if you should come to England next 
year, I expect to be the first person that you in- 
form of it.” 

Bessie Alden looked at him a little and she 
smiled. “Oh, if we come to London,” she an- 
swered, ‘IT should think you would hear of it.” 

Percy Beaumont returned with his cousin, and 
his sense of duty compelled him, one windless 
afternoon, in mid-Atlantic, to say to Lord Lam- 
beth that he suspected that the Duchess’s tele- 
gram was in part the result of something he him- 
self had written to her. “I wrote to her—as I 
explicitly notified you I had promised to do— 
that you were extremely interested in a little 
American girl.” 

Lord Lambeth was extremely angry, and he in- 
dulged for some moments in the simple language 
of indignation. But I have said that he was a 
reasonable young man, and I can give no better 
proof of it than the fact that he remarked to his 
companion at the end of half an hour, “ You 
were quite right, after all. I am very much in- 
terested in her. Only, to be fair,” he added, 
“you should have told my mother also that she 
is not—seriously—interested in me.” 

Percy Beaumont gave a little laugh. “There 
is nothing so charming as modesty in a young 
man in your position. That speech is a capital 
proof that you are sweet on her.” 

“She is not interested—she is not!” Lord 
Lambeth repeated. 

“My dear fellow,” said his companion, “ you 
are very far gone.” 
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PART II. 


In point of fact, as Percy Beaumont would 
have said, Mrs. Westgate disembarked on the 
18th of May on the British coast. She was ac- 
companied by her sister, but she was not attend- 
ed by any other member of her family. To the 
deprivation of her husband’s society Mrs. West- 
gate was, however, habituated; she had made 
half a dozen journeys to Europe without him, and 
she now accounted for his absence, to interroga- 
tive friends on this side of the Atlantic, by allu- 
sion to the regrettable but conspicuous fact that 
in America there was no leisure class. The two 
ladies came up to London and alighted at Jones’s 








Hotel, where Mrs. Westgate, who had made on 
former occasions the most agreeable impression 
at this establishment, received an obsequious 
greeting. Bessie Alden had felt much excited 
about coming to England; she had expected the 
“associations” would be very charming, that it 
would be an infinite pleasure to rest her eyes 
upon the things she had read about in the poets 
and historians. She was very fond of the poets 
and historians, of the picturesque, of the past, 
of retrospect, of mementos and reverberations 
of greatness; so that on coming into the great 
English world, where strangeness and familiarity 
would go hand in hand, she was prepared for a 
multitude of fresh emotions. They began very 
promptly—these tender, fluttering sensations ; 
they began with the sight of the beautiful Eng- 
lish landscape, whose dark richness was quick- 
ened and brightened by the season; with the 
carpeted fields and flowering hedge-rows, as she 
looked at them from the window of the train; 
with the spires of the rural churches peeping 
above the rook-haunted tree-tops ; with the oak- 
studded parks, the ancient homes, the cloudy 
light, the speech, the manners, the thousand dif- 
ferences. Mrs. Westgate’s impressions had, of 
course, much less novelty and keenness, and she 
gave but a wandering attention to her sister's 
ejaculations and rhapsodies. 

“You know my enjoyment of England is not 
80 intellectual as Bessie’s,” she said to several of 
her friends in the course of her visit to this 
country. “And yet if it is not intellectual, I 
can’t say it is physical. I don’t think I can 
quite say what it is, my enjoyment of England.” 
When once it was settled that the two ladies 
should come abroad and should spend a few 
weeks in England on their way to the Continent, 
they of course exchanged a good many allusions 
to their London acquaintance. 

“Tt will certainly be much nicer having friends 
there,” Bessie Alden had said one day, as she 
sat on the sunny deck of the steamer at her sis- 
ter’s feet on a large blue rug. 

“Whom do you mean by friends ?” Mrs. West- 
gate asked. 

“ All those English gentlemen whom you have 
known and entertained. Captain Littledale, for 
instance. And Lord Lambeth and Mr. Beau- 
mont,” added Bessie Alden. 

“Do you expect them to give us a very grand 
reception ?” 

Bessie reflected a moment; she was addicted, 
as we know, to reflection. ‘ Well, yes.” 

“My poor sweet child,” murmured her sister. , 

“What have I said that is so silly?” asked 
Bessie. 

“You are a little too simple ; just a little. It 
is very becoming, but it pleases people at your 
expense.” 

“T am certainly too simple to understand you,” 
said Bessie. 

“Shall I tell you a story ?” asked her sister. 

“Tf you would be so good. That is what they 
do to amuse simple people.” 

Mrs. Westgate consulted her memory, while 
her companion sat gazing at the shining sea. 
“Did you ever hear of the Duke of Green-Erin ?” 

“T think not,” said Bessie. 

“Well, it’s no matter,” her sister went on. 

“It’s a proof of my simplicity.” 

“ My story is meant to illustrate that of some 
other people,” said Mrs. Westgate. “The Duke 
of Green-Erin is what they call in England a 
great swell, and some five years ago he came to 
America. He spent most of his time in New 
York, and in New York he spent his days and 
his nights at the Butterworths’. You have heard, 
at least, of the Butterworths. Bien. They did 
every thing in the world for him—they turned 
themselves inside out. They gave him a dozen 
dinner parties and balls, and were the means of 
his being invited to fifty more. At first he used 
to come into Mrs. Butterworth’s box at the opera 
in a tweed travelling suit; but some one stopped 
that. At any rate, he had a beautiful time, and 
they parted the best friends in the world. Two 
years elapse, and the Butterworths come abroad 
and go to London. The first thing they see in 
all the papers—in England those things are in 
the most prominent place—is that the Duke of 
Green-Erin has arrived in town for the Season. 
They wait a little, and then Mr. Butterworth—as 
polite as ever—goes and leaves a card. They 
wait a little more; the visit is not returned; they 
wait three weeks—vsilence de mort—the Duke 
gives no sign. The Butterworths see a lot of 
other people, put down the Duke of Green-Erin 
as a rude, ungrateful man, and forget all about 
him. One fine day they go to Ascot Races, and 
there they meet him face to face. He stares a 
moment, and then comes up to Mr. Butterworth, 
taking something from his pocket-book—some- 
thing which proves to be a bank-note. ‘I’m glad 
to see you, Mr. Butterworth,’ he says, ‘so that I 
can pay you that ten pounds I lost to you in New 
York. I saw the other day you remembered our 
bet; here are the ten pounds, Mr. Butterworth. 
Good-by, Mr. Butterworth.’ And off he goes, 
and that’s the last they see of the Duke of Green- 
Erin.” 

“Ts that your story ?” asked Bessie Alden. 

“Don’t you think it’s interesting ?” her sister 
replied. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the young girl. 

“ Ah,” cried Mrs. Westgate, “you are not so 
simple after all! Believe it or not, as you please ; 
there is no smoke without fire.” 

“Ts that the way,” asked Bessie, after a mo- 

ment, “that you expect your friends to treat 
you ?” 
” “T defy them to treat me very ill, because I 
shall not give them the opportunity. With the 
best will in the world, in that case they can’t be 
very offensive.” 

Bessie Alden was silent a moment. “I don’t 
see what makes you talk that way,” she said. 
“The English are a great people.” 

“Exactly; and that is just the way they have 





grown great—by dropping you when you have 
ceased to be useful. People say they are not 
clever; but I think they are very clever.” 

“You know you have liked them—all the Eng- 
lishmen you have seen,” said Bessie. 

“They have liked me,” her sister rejoined; “it 
would be more correct to say that. And, of course, 
one likes that.” 

Bessie Alden resumed for some moments her 
studies in sea-green. ‘ Well,” she said, “ wheth- 
er they like me or not, I mean to like them. 
And happily,” she added, “Lord Lambeth does 
not owe me ten pounds.” 

During the first few days after their arrival at 
Jones’s Hotel our charming Americans were 
much occupied with what they would have called 
looking about them. They found occasion to 
make a large number of purchases, and their op- 
portunities for conversation were such only as 
were offered by the deferential London shop-men. 
Bessie Alden, even in driving from the station, 
took an immense fancy to the British metropolis, 
and at the risk of exhibiting her as a young wom- 
an of vulgar tastes it must be recorded that for 
a considerable period she desired no higher pleas- 
ure than to drive about the crowded streets in a 
hansom cab. To her attentive eyes they were 
full of a strange picturesque life, and it is at 
least beneath the dignity of our historic muse to 
enumerate the trivial objects and incidents which 
this simple young lady from Boston found so en- 
tertaining. It may be freely mentioned, how- 
ever, that whenever, after a round of visits in 
Bond Street and Regent Street, she was about to 
return with her sister to Jones’s Hotel, she made 
an earnest request that they should > driven 
home by way of Westminster Abbey. She had 
begun by asking whether it would not be possi- 
ble to take the Tower on the way to their lodg- 
ings; but it happened that at a more primitive 
stage of her culture Mrs. Westgate had paid a 
visit to this venerable monument, which she 
spoke of ever afterward vaguely as a dreadful 
disappointment; so that she expressed the live- 
liest disapproval of any attempt to combine his- 
torical researches with the purchase of hair- 
brushes and note-paper. The most she would 
consent to do in this line was to spend half an 
hour at Madame Tussaud’s, where she saw sev- 
eral dusty wax effigies of members of the royal 
family. She told Bessie that if she wished to 
go to the Tower she must get some one else to 
take her. Bessie expressed hereupon an earnest 
disposition to go alone; but upon this proposal 
as well Mrs. Westgate sprinkled cold water. 

“ Remember,” she said, “that you are not in 
your innocent little Boston. It is not a question 
of walking up and down Beacon Street.” Then 
she went on to explain that there were two class- 
es of American girls in Europe—those that walk- 
ed about alone and those that did not. “You 
happen to belong, my dear,” she said to her sis- 
ter, “to the class that does not.” 

“Tt is only,” answered Bessie, laughing, “ be- 
cause you happen to prevent me.” And she de- 
voted much private meditation to this question 
of effecting a visit to the Tower of London. 

Suddenly it seemed as if the problem might be 
solved; the two ladies at Jones’s Hotel received 
a visit from Willie Woodley. Such was the so- 
cial appellation of a young American who had 
sailed from New York a few days after their own 
departure, and who, having the privilege of inti- 
macy with them in that city, had lost no time, on 
his arrival in London, in coming to pay them his 
respects. He had, in fact, gone to see them di- 
rectly after going to see his tailor, than which 
there can be no greater exhibition of promptitude 
on the part of a young American who has just 
alighted at the Charing Cross Hotel. He wasa 
slim, pale youth, of the most amiable disposition, 
famous for the skill with which he led the “ Ger- 
man” in New York. Indeed, by the young ladies 
who habitually figured in this Terpsichorean rev- 
el he was believed to be “the best dancer in the 
world;” it was in these terms that he was al- 
ways spoken of, and that his identity was indica- 
ted. He was the gentlest, softest young man it 
was possible to meet; he was beautifully dress- 
ed—“ in the English style’—and he knew an im- 
mense deal about London, He had been at New- 
port during the previous summer, at the time of 
our young Englishmen’s visit, and he took ex- 
treme pleasure in the society of Bessie Alden, 
whom he always addressed as “Miss Bessie.” 
She immediately arranged with him, in the pres- 
ence of her sister, that he should conduct her to 
the scene of Anne Boleyn’s execution. 

“You may do as you please,” said Mrs. West- 
gate. ‘“ Only—if you desire the information—it 
is not the custom here for young ladies to knock 
about London with young men.” 

“Miss Bessie has waltzed with me so often,” 
observed Willie Woodley; “she can surely go 
out with me in a hansom.” 

“T consider waltzing,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
“the most innocent pleasure of our time.” 

“Tt’s a compliment to our time !” exclaimed the 
young man, with a little laugh, in spite of him- 
self. 

“T don’t see why I should regard what is done 
here,” said Bessie Alden. ‘ Why should I suffer 
the restrictions of a society of which I enjoy none 
of the privileges ?” 

“That’s very good—very good,” 
Willie Woodley. 

“ Oh, go to the Tower, and feel the axe, if you 
like,” said Mrs. Westgate. “I consent to your 
going with Mr. Woodley; but I should not let you 
go with an Englishman.” 

“Miss Bessie wouldn’t care to go with an Eng- 
lishman !” Mr. Woodley declared, with a faint as- 
perity that was, perhaps, not unnatural in a young 
man who, dressing in the manner that I have in- 
dicated, and knowing a great deal, as I have said, 
about London, saw no reason for drawing these 
sharp distinctions. He agreed upon a day with 
Miss Bessie—a day of that same week. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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Street Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This dress is of neigewse or snow-flake 
silk, of dark brown shades. The corsage is a 
cuirass basque with a vest of plain brown silk. 
The neck has two collars, one plain and the other 
of neigeuse. The over-skirt is plain on the right 
side and has full gathered drapery on the other 
half. It is trimmed with squares of the neigeuse 
turned back diagonally over plain silk. The low- 
er skirt has two pleated éventail flounces. The 
buttons are white polished ivory. Seal-skin muff. 
Brown felt hat, with velvet Alsacian bow, white 
pearl buckle, and white ostrich plumes. The 
linen collar shows the stylish open shape now 
given to English collars. ; 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of black silk made in 
princesse shape. The front has a basque button- 
ed diagonally below a Pompadour square trim- 
ming of passementerie. The front of the skirt is 
arranged in a Breton puff, and there are panels 
down each side extending to the middle of the 
back at the top, and sloping narrower toward the 
foot; passementerie is 
laid on these panels. 
The trained back falls 
in soft puffs, and is 
trimmed with box- 
pleated frills. Velvet 
necklace, with an Etrus- 
can gold locket ; above 
this is pleated crépe 
lisse. The sleeves are 
trimmed with passe- 
menterie and a full 
frill of silk, and are 
furnished with lisse to 
match the neck. Black 
felt round hat, trimmed 
with velvet loops and 
a rosette of ostrich 
feathers. 





A FASHIONABLE 
FAIR IN PIC- 
CADILLY. 

NE recent bright 

morning, unusual- 
ly full of sunshine for 
a London winter’s day, 
I betook myself to the 
highly aristocratic re- 
gion of St, James’s, 
Piccadilly, my purpose 
being to attend a fancy 
fair which was in prog- 
ress at the well-known 
assembly hall called 
Willis’s Rooms, This 
fair was under what is 
called here the most 
distinguished _ patron- 
age, and as it has just 
closed, and as its ar- 
rangements included 
all the latest novelties 
devised to render such 
bazars attractive, I 
write out a few of the 
notes I jotted down as 
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taking similar charity i 
sales. S 
The institution in 
whose behalf this 
charming bazar was 
held was one certainly 
deserving the support 
of every advocate of 
temperance and mo- 
rality, irrespective of 
the question of race, 
religion, or nationality. 
Many American tour- 
ists when in England 
have visited the quaint 
old town of Ports- 
mouth, one of the most 
important garrisons in 
the country, and always 
full of sailor and sol- 
dier life. Here disem- 
bark, after years of 
foreign service, regi- 
ment upon regiment of 
soldiers, frantic with 
joy at the thought of 
setting foot on their 
native soil again; here 
are paid off the crews 
of the war-ships of the 
royal service ; and here, 
as may readily be supposed, gather numbers of 
soulless beings whose purpose in life is to wrest 
away every penny “ poor Jack” and “ the bold so- 
ger boy” have earned by months and months of toil 
and danger. Naturally the only equivalents these 
conscience-dead creatures can offer their victims 
are worse—far worse—than none. In former years 
the little town of Portsmouth contained more than 
a thousand public-houses and gin-shops, as well 
as haunts of infamy uncountable, while there was 
not one home, institute, or charitable shelter of 
any sort where poor persons could go themselves, 
or to which they could take a respectable friend. 
Keen interest in army and navy, loving sym- 
pathy for the troops whose lives are at the serv- 
ice of the country’s needs, are somewhat unfa- 
tmiliar sentiments in America, the fortunate land 
which has no quarrel abroad, and very little dis- 
sension at home. During the war, however, there 
was no lack of affectionate solicitude for the boys 
in blue, and the great sanitary fairs held for their 
benefit in various cities have never been surpass- 
ed for large receipts. But in England the inter- 
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est in “the forces” is ever alive, and in every cir- 
cle. Though a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since England has been engaged in any important 
war, during which period she has seen every Con- 
tinental throne shaken, many monarchs unseated, 
and several fierce and complicated wars take 
place, while she has pursued unscathed the even 
tenor of her way, acquiring territory without the 
discharge of a single gun, she has, nevertheless, 
always kept herself in full fighting gear, and what- 
ever criticism may be applied to statesmen of va- 
rious parties, all voices reunite to sing the praises 
of “the army and navy—God bless them!” the 
toast which at all gatherings immediately suc- 
ceeds that drunk to the health of the Queen and 
royal family. 

‘The deplorable condition of Portsmouth town 
attracted at last the attention of a charitable 
lady with means and time at her disposal—Miss 
Sarah Robinson—who set earnestly about effecting 
a reform, at least to the extent of opening a Home 
for the use of sailors and soldiers while in Ports- 
mouth, In the year 1874, at a cost of $125,000, 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—STREET TOILETTES. 


the Institute was opened. Since that time it has 
supplied 26,000 nights’ lodgings, while the daily 
average of sailors and soldiers using the Home 
exceeds 800. Without salary—nay, living at their 
own expense—Miss Robinson and other ladies re- 
side at the Home for the purpose of dispensing 
with paid superintendents. The running expense 
of the Institution is about $5000 a year. The 
Home comprises lecture hall, garden, rooms for 
refreshments, games, reading, and smoking; also 
bath and bed rooms ; also sewing and Bible class- 
es. Many soldiers take their families with them 
when embarking for long foreign service. On 
their return, and sometimes at their departure, 
the condition of these poor people is often very 
pitiable, and every aid possible in the way of 
clothing, food, ani shelter is provided them at 
the Home. 

The bazar was held for the purpose of getting 
some needed additional funds, and very rarely are 
so many noble names to be seen gathered togeth- 
er, moved with a simultaneous purpose, as those 
which formed the committee of patronage. The 
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Commander of the Forces—the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who is a Field-Marshal, a Royal Highness, 
a Knight of the Garter, and I know not what be- 
sides—was chief patron; Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who is a Lieutenant-General, a Serene 
Highness, and Commander of the Southern Army 
District, in which Portsmouth is situated, was 
second patron ; after them came the ladies, the 
Princess of Saxe-Weimar, the Duchess of West- 
minster, six Countesses, one Viscountess, ten “ La- 
dies,” one ‘‘ Honorable Lady,” and one plain “ Mrs.” 
The arrangement of the hall was striking. 
Gold-tipped lances placed at equal distances all 
around the room upheld draperies of pink mus- 
lin covered with lace. Upon this, over every 
stall, was seen a number, and reference to a small 
programme, sold for six cents, gave the names of 
the ladies officiating under the various numbers. 
The French plan of posting up the name of ev- 
ery lady over her stall is discarded now in the 
best circles both here and in Paris. It was found 
to call down too much attention on the ladies 
themselves, and not enough on their wares. 











The Art Hall is presided over by the Honorable 
Mrs. Monckton, one of the “ great photographed.” 
Her features are familiar to every eye which scans 
the shop windows. It is not her beauty which 
gains her this distinction, for that is not particu- 
larly striking; nor her rank, which is inferior to 
that of many ladies who are here and who have 
never been photographed for public sale. The 
claim to celebrity of the Honorable Mrs. Monck- 
ton rests on her ability as an amateur actress. 
She is frequently seen acting at the various Lon- 
don theatres in entertainments got up for charity. 
Lately, assisted by a troupe, all amateurs like her- 
self, and among them the equally well-known 
amateur actress Lady Seabright, she made an ex- 
tensive theatrical tour in the provinces, playing 
to immense houses every where. The trip was 
conducted exactly like a professional tour ; bills 
and posters were put out, theatres rented, subor. 
dinates hired, etc. All moneys over expenses 
were given to charities. 

A very peculiar object in this sale is a bed- 
quilt. It is made of 28,000 bits of cloth, each 
about as big as the 
thumb-nail, and cut in 
octagonal shape. It is 
the work of a man, 
Private Roberts, who 
was at it fifteen months, 
The bits are of vari. 
ous colors, though red, 
white, and black pre- 
dominate. It is valued 
at $125—not an ex- 
cessive price for fifteen 
months’ labor, and for 
a charity. 

Very many things 
have been made by the 
hands of soldiers of a 
sort not usually pro- 
duced by men. For 
instance, there is a sofa 
cushion in the Berlin 
cross stitch, whereon a 
large gray eagle dis- 
ports itself among flow- 
ers, the filling in being 
in pale salmon-colored 
worsted. The delicate 
shades in this astonish 
me more than the pa- 
tience displayed. I did 








not know a man could 

















I observe here that a sort of uniform has been 
adopted by these aristocratic sales-women. Each 
wears a very subdued costume, and a white apron 
upon which the naval and military flags of Eng- 
land are embroidered, and a tiny mob-cap trimmed 
with red, white, and blue ribbons. A good many 
people in America are unaware that the old song, 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,” 
was written in honor of England’s flag, and that 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” is a mere 
repetition, word for word, of the standard English 
song, “ Britannia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

The Countess Sydney and Lady Clarence Pa- 
get preside at the flower stall, and in sweetest 
tones supplicate passers to buy a bud, a blossom, 
a fern leaf, a nosegay. Their prices are not so 
outrageously extortionate as are sometimes asked 
in America, where I have seen at a fancy fair a 
rose-bud exchanged for a five-dollar bill; but the 
countess gets a shilling for a geranium leaf and 
a field flower tied together with a thread, and if 
she and Lady Paget sell out their stock at that 
rate, they will take in quite a handsome sum. 





keep his hands fault- 
lessly clean long enough 
to do this sort of work. 

The Countess of 
Romney presides over 
a stall devoted to the 
sale of little children’s 
clothes—little frocks, 
drawers, knitted petti- 
coats, babies’ socks, 
caps, bibs, and all the 
paraphernalia of in- 
fanthood. At another 
stall is seen Miss Eard- 
ley Wilmot, one of the 
reigning beauties of 
London society. Many 
of these young ladies 
are patronizing and 
wearing the convenient 
short dress with a 
vengeance; the dress 
itself does not reach 
within several inches 
of the ground, and a 
voluminous lace frilling 
or balayeuse reaches 
below the dress to the 
boot heel. The fash- 
ion has in it this that 
is distinctive: it is one 
only possible to those 
(in London) enviable 
mortals, “ carriage peo- 
ple.” 

A very curious dis- 
play is made at one 
stall, where the lady 
sales-woman tells me 
that every article has 
been brought from far- 
off countries, such as 
India, China, Tasmania, 
etc., expressly for sale 
at this bazar. Sailors 
going to those lands 
have made it a duty 
and a pleasure to bring 

‘ee | back to England cu- 
rious objects which 
would be sure to pos- 
sess the charm of nov- 

elty for the untravelled. Among these is a Malay 
waddy—an ugly-looking club, evidently the bough 
of some strange tree, where a perfectly smooth 
stick about a foot long is tipped with a huge 
prickly natural knob as big as an infant’s head 
—a villainous and formidable weapon. 

Very interesting is the stall devoted to clothes 
for the poor, As I approach it the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts does the same, warmly greeted by 
all the ladies about, and tendered by them the 
rare luxury of a chair, for neither buyers nor 
sellers are expected to sit down, it would seem. 
Lady Coutts makes extensive purchases of lin- 
sey-woolsey skirts, dark flannel drawers and pet- 
ticoats, bundles of chemises in coarse unbleached 
muslin, and other such things. These articles 
are cheap and good, and as presents to the poor 
they are blessings indeed in the hard winter- 
time. Even to domestic servants who have places 
these useful garments are very acceptable gifts, 
for few servants have the time to mend and darn 
or make their own clothes amid the pressing du- 
ties of their station. A whole room is devoted 
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to an art gallery, many of the water-color draw- | family tea-pot, and are intended for a small tea- 


ings being by the ladies themselves, though some 
are contributed by artists of note. Every English 
lady who is said to be accomplished, from the 
Queen down, sketches and paints. The Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, is very clever at 
sketching, though her powers as a sculptor are 
still more marked. She paints fans most beau- 
tifully, and often contributes such to charity fairs 
of this kind. 

Of the peculiar craft of fashionable young lady- 
hood—I mean fancy needle-work—there is an 
abundant but not a plethoric display. Lamp 
shades are not much in demand in America, 
where gas jets supersede oil whenever practica- 
ble; but here, where old fashions are more stren- 
uously adhered to, where, in addition to gas, a 
large lamp is always brought in to the drawing- 


room centre table after dinner, and where silver | 


and gold candelabra with lighted candles are con- 
sidered indispensable adjuncts to an elegant din- 
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pot, or a milk jug, or even for the small can of hot 
water which every morning, in England, is car- 
ried up to each gentleman’s door and left there 
for his use in shaving. We shall not require 
many of them for this latter purpose in America. 
Our gentlemen rarely shave themselves, or are 
shaved by valets in their rooms; one and all, rich 
and poor, frequent the barber’s shop—a practice 
which I believe is not considered altogether “ gen- 
tlemanly” in England. And as for hot water for 
ablutory purposes, our gentlemen have but to turn 
a spigot, and on it rushes, 

But the tea cozy, as such, has come into favor 

America now, though a few years ago it was 
quite unknown. Some of my own relatives, liv- 
ing in a large Western city, entertained at their 
house an English gentleman who had brought 
letters to them. When he returned to London 
his sisters sent my relatives, with warm regards 
and compliments, a mysterious object that no one 
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of taste. At this season of the year colored chair 
backs are most in demand, as they brighten up a 
room, and do not quickly soil, like white. In fact, 
white chair backs are little in favor at any season 
now. People have for so many years been sur- 
feited with the hideous coarse crochet ones that 
they prefer scarlet, black, peacock ways or dark 
green. I bought a pretty one at the fair, a fac- 
simile of the apron of an Italian peasant—a rich 
ruby merino, with a flowered vine worked across 
the end. 

A delightful addition to the gayety of the fair 
is the presence of a superb military band—an 
orchestral band; not brass alone and reeds, but 
violins, flutes, and all instruments. The band 
numbers a hundred performers, and of these sev- 
enty are vocalists; during the day they treat the 
attendant crowds to the loveliest conceivable 
gems of harmony from the works of Mendels- 
sohn, Cowen, Sullivan, Linde, and Hatton. 

Come, I can stay no longer—my purse is empty. 
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plain cashmeres and alpacas are also made by 
this pattern, and the furnishing houses are al- 
ready using it for wash dresses of percale or of 
calico. Ladies who make their own dresses must 
necessarily look a long way ahead, and do their 
spring sewing in February and March; te them 
this pattern will be valuable, as it is an excel- 
lent style for this purpose. It has in the cor- 
sage the gathered fullness on a small yoke that 
Madame Raymond mentions as the newest mod- 
ification of the yoke blouse; this gathering is 
much easier washed than pleated fullness, and it 
is too scant to look clumsy. Slight figures will 
find this canezou basque especially becoming, as 
it adds to the look of roundness. The jabot over- 
skirt has a new and pretty effect in the back that 
is very easily made by large pleats cut off sloping 
on the edges; the apron front may be either bias 
or plain, but is prettier cut bias if the goods are 
plaided or striped. The walking skirt is trimmed 
with a kilt-pleated flounce. 























CANEZOU BASQUE, JABOT OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Canezou Basque, Jabot Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 
Twenty- five Cents for the whole Suit.) 


ner table—here lamp shades are household neces- 
saries. Many English people object to gas, and 
will not have it in their houses. Wilkie Collins, 
the novelist, permits no gas in his house; 
Moses Montefiore, the Hebrew patriarch, also re- 
fuses to use any thing but lamps and candles. 
Even candles now have their pretty little shades, 
supported by a brass clasp which is put around 


Sir 


the candle. Many lamp shades are very intri- 
cate affairs, some exceedingly costly. I have 


seen them in rare china to match the lamp itself. 
Many ladies exercise their ingenuity in devising 
them. An easy way is to make them like some 
here at the fair: cut card-board into sections, lay 
upon each section a group of dried flowers, ferns, 
or grasses, cover with strong though very trans- 
parent wash net, bind with ribbon, and tie the 
sections together with tiny bows. 

Let me see. What else is pretty and new? 
Why, those little tea cozies are “cunning.” They 
are much smaller than the cozy needed for the 





in the whole town knew the use of. It was not 
a sofa cushion, it couldn’t possibly be a smoking- 
cap. At last they frankly wrote to the donors, 
thanking them for their kind and richly embroid- 
ered gift, and asking if they would mind adding 
to the obligation they were already under in re- 
gard to it by plainly stating what on earth it was. 
In due course of post the mystery was unravelled 
— it was a tea cozy. 

In Paris, too, the wadded jacket for the tea-pot 
is now considered indispensable for the proper 
infusion of the tea, as well as for keeping it hot ; 
and every needle-work shop sells what a French 
girl twists up her lips prettily and calls une 
kussie. 

Let me not forget the charming “ chair backs,” 
as it is now the fashion to call them. “ Antima- 
cassar”’ is considered vulgar, as implying a use of 
a soiling oil on the hair of the visitor and a: ple- 
beian precaution on the part of the hostess ; 
“tidy” is open to similar objections on the score 





The Prince of Saxe-Weimar bows to our group of 
American ladies as we depart, and the last deli- 
cious sounds we hear from the part-singers are 
these gratifying words of approbation for our hav- 
ing indulged, perhaps, in more lavish expenditure 
at the fair than some of us can quite afford: 
““O happiest work below, 
Earnest of joy above— 
To sweeten many a cup of woe 
By deeds of holy love!” 


Oxtve Logan. 





Canezou Basque with Jabot Over-Skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
era pretty and simple dress is a very popular 
design for both house and street suits. In 
the original from which the illustration was made 
the material is blue and green plaid wool, but 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CANEZOU_ BASQUE, JABOT OVERK-SKIRT, 
AND SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 
Canezou Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 

—front and back of basque, front and back of 

yoke, sleeve, and collar. It is fitted to the figure 

by gathers. Cut the front of the body and yoke 
lengthwise of the goods. The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn for the hem. 

Place the middle of the back and yoke on a fold 

of the goods to avoid seams. Gather the fronts 

and back on the upper edge to the single perfo- 
ration, and join to the yoke. Turn the hem in 
front as notched at the top and bottom. Close 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arm. 
Cut the under part of the sleeve as perforated ; 
close the seams, placing the longer one even with 
the seam of the yoke and body in the back of 
the armhole and the short one at the notch in 
the front part, and hold the sleeve slightly full 
on the rounding part when sewing. Cut the col- 
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lar bias, and join to the neck, meeting the notch- 
es ; turn the collar in the line of perforations. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. Close 
the front the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 14 yards. 

Japot Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and jabot back. Cut the 
front and jabot back with the long straight edge | 
of each piece laid on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of | 
the side gore; close the seams by meeting the | 
notches ; make three upturned pleats on the back 
edge of ‘the side gore, meeting two perforations 
for each pleat; then close the seam. The side 
gores are cut very wide, extending round to the 
middle of the back, and gathered across the top 
from the notch, A side pleat is laid at the top 
of the jabot back on each side by meeting the 
single notches; then a deep side pleat each side 
of the middle is laid over the latter pleats by 
meeting the single perforations. Place the top 
of the jabot back over the gathers, and sew on a 
belt the required size of the waist. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 3 yards. 

Suort W atkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 


and back with the long straight edges laid on the | 


fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. Gather the top of 
the back breadth, and sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. An allowance of a quarter of 
an inch is made for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 24 yards. 





A NEW PREPARATION OF 
INDIA RUBBER. 
COMPANY in Berlin has patented what is 

called a kid elastic, a preparation of India 
rubber, which by varying methods of treatment 
can be made to present a very close resemblance 
to kid, goat-skin, or other forms of fine leather. 
This elastic possesses an extraordinary degree of 
extensibility, and at the same time is sufficiently 
porous to allow the escape of the insensible per- 
spiration. It takes color readily, so that its re- 
semblance to the material imitated becomes still 
more striking. 
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ONE OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


Yesterpay we looked upon a picture—a scene 
from the hand of one of the oldest and most ac- 
complished of “the old masters.” Like the 
works of Raphael and Angelo, his works all have 
a point of resemblance, or “ mannerism,” in tech- 
nical-language. They are figure pieces—kings, 
philosophers, poets, peasants, paupers; every 
phase of human life has occupied the genius of 
his pencil. Palaces and hovels alike have formed 
the back - ground for his wonderful portrayals. 
“The Dying Mother,” leavitig as a legacy to her 
loved ones her new-born babe, is one of his most 
pathetic “pieces.” The name of this artist is 
Disease. Scarcely a home in all this land that 
has not one of his pictures hanging in some of 
its rooms, invisible to the stranger perhaps, but 
to its inmates as distinct as if painted but yester- 
day. He has a dreaded assistant to whom he 
often confides the “finishing” of his pictures— 
Death. If you would prevent Disease from 
placing one of his fatal “shadow pictures” in 
your home, you must take the requisite precau- 
tions to prevent his entrance. At the first signs 
of his approach—general debility, sleeplessness 
or habitual drowsiness, loss of appetite, impaired 
appetite, constipation, unusual pallor, cough, 
night sweats, headache, or nausea — measures 
for relief should be promptly taken. The sys- 
tem should be cleansed and strengthened by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, which are acknowledged to be 
the best alterative, or blood-cleansing, and ca- 
thartic remedies ever before the public. Besides, 
they regulate the whole system, and impart to it 
a healthful, vigorous tone.—{ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com.] 











FLORILINE. 


66 FLOBILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, a and retailed everyw here. 
~ Shall We Do 
Ae with Our 


= fm them out of mischief? Give them somethin 
The a Somes Sao gives instruction in 
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r. Specimens free. 
J. AD. PHIN, eave Broadway, N.Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d ig: SI NEW YORK. 


‘tra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 


In new and large assortments 
of all sizes and qualities, and at moderate prices. 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND CLOAKS, 


In choice styles and very low in price. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


An inspection respectfully invited. 





N. B.—Orders by mail, or any information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


MATHUSHEK, 


THE PERFECTION OF 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALLED POWER, 
MATCHLESS PURE TON E, 
PERFECT DURABILITY, 
Insured by our 


Wonderful Equalizing Scale. 


Freely and universally endorsed. A complete tri- 
umph in piano-making. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free. Inspection invited. 

MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Ct. 

Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N.Y. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. These garments keep 
you real comfortable, and prevent 
Pneumonia or Rheumatism ; are 
“warranted to give satisfaction, 
and "peneined the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians e- Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturers, also, ander the Andrus Patents. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO a 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Bre path, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 














L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near ‘6th Ave. 





The following will be 15 Bi by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 

One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pin and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
| one large Oval Locket, ele ~ design. 

The above are all Electro-plated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CoO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 


PURCHASERS oF BOOKS 


~ 5 
eam fo} al ide be JAR aNian4 7 
ubscrit Van ava & Veevuevindn 


Are greatly benefited by ordering through 


MARSHA 
PUBLISHING AND SUBSCRIPTI( 


Before buying any Book, or renewing your 


subscription to any Paper or Magazine, send us 
postal card stating what you want, and you will 
save money. Full information sent free, by 
OSCAR MARSHALL, Manager, 
245 Broapway, New Yors. 
Our offer is fully endorsed by all 
na Publishers. Cone 
UGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO. 
D. OAPPLETO IN & CO. ; 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS; 
FRANK LESLIE. 








PALM & FECHTELER’S | 
RETAIL ——s 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No, 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, —— ao Pictures, 

Fancy Cards, &c. 


Re og 
Fi ORAL AL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and 
how to grow them. All for a Five Cent Stamp. In 
English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. 
For 50 cents in paper covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $125 a year; Five Copies for $5 00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Frve 
Cent Stamp for a Frorat Guine, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. x. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and geutlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


‘Mme. GURNEY & Cco., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Importers. 


t#~ Just Received, Splendid Honiton and Point- Lace 
Braids. 








8c. for Samp es and Illustrated Catalogue. 


c= Pp your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. Forsale by dru - 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N NY. 


50 CARDS, Basket, b Piawrer, &c., no 2 alike, ¥ with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL CA. D CO., Northford, Conn. 











Ladies Pur rchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CcCoRSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@ For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
‘ has no rival, and is really the 
‘4 most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
‘4 Corset made. For sale by all 
4 leading dealers. Manufactured 

{ by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Sippons, Ciara 
Lovise Ketioes, Lorra, Janavusonex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferringe. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 














Vol. L Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxke Fetripex. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


& little book on cultivating house 
b oy © &- Sr Ma . Professor of Bord culture the 
ral Ooll 


Maasactinseta Aerie H. BO ER & CO ‘Man. 
ufacturers r Food 








and the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chat. 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 





ART EMBROIDERY soa tsteriais in 


great variety. Send 8c. stamp for Illustrated 438 
Catalogue, BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., 


fi BE RD IR 
ra ec to ata poo 


Ke PPaaise in, Allothers 


athe Sor a 50, 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Subscribe now, and 
get last number of this year rune. Send 10 cents for 
@ specimen copy and Premium-List. 


John L, Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston,Mass, 














60 Szsm Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 Fre Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Cuuwron Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


9 60-0: FORER ODE) osc ccnscccccseviecscccecences No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Traived Skirt............... “ 44 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 


Ec scccevcncccccccosecscedecoscceveteses * 49 
Vol. XT. 

PLAGTRON WRAPPER: «5... censcccscssteve ita | 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 

i irine'eeibv ens bGtneadevad/ as tanwese sane the ie | 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................+.. wih 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 

erry ae eee ee eS 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 

ORs ks cw nincessunsanvese evan dahgecededanvane et 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... “ 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ vat | 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... ici 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

and Walking Gkirt.......csccsccccccccccssccs “ 18 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

Penn ciusoschwsestscues cedcsdusessoesuesie adie 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 

NOE Wat GUE... cisecatd-vccisdeseantvnes’ a 


LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress. ........ccsscccceseccses > 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
Skirt 


RECURN Ebb nos 0464 6 edaedeeadenesanee}ocs ’# 
BAG WME Tai: 055s bee ceundeceveies bat 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “2 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ * 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... “ 91 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ ‘* 23 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. = Ss 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt.................... madi 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 

Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 

Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 

BORD WORN GID). « dovicccciicids ddbvececcce “ 26 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 

Bn ocoscccbdabdscocicetbbnde cede cece “ 3 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 

Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 

erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 

Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... “ 2 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt................+.... * 30 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 

Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 

ME cb6iin a nnabnStbaneedhddaseliedsenceceoe “ 33 


INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. “ 84 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
RN Go 06.55505 bor cst aennd se: seccees 35 


PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 


IE addin a cwddicteusySeduns wis dsccsccoee “' a 
COAT-BASQUE, Bonffant Over-skirt, and Short, 

PT ands - cc stndmesacavoccecccsccce. “ 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt..................... * 39 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

OG Cone WHE VERE oon i cccccccccccccccees « 41 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 








PE Than a cin des sos cunsovanvttes dies dons “2 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ *_@ 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

and Short Skirt elk 5 
PLAIN PRINCESSE PO 

Rebel GA occ scvdsincsvccoccccccccesceads “ 47 
DOLMAN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 

i intedtscccsimensthedsbnadeneuncadenstee “ 49 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 

and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt. . -“ 4 
POLKA BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 

Skirt bathers 950400 benebees sbaghehevcay nett * 50 


Skirt. Spasve belscecedgpEeaees Vas ccetbecctasus 
Vol, XII. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt... weed cccoscccccccnces adel 


A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








of best Parchment Pa- 


STAMPING PATTERNS ve. “Circulars tree, or 


les of 100 desi for 10 centa. 
ENT EX BROS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥, 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave.,N.Y. 
GREAT SALE OF CLOAKS. 


We have reduced our prices to close out our large stock. 

We offer one lot, handsomely — All-Wool Mate- 
lasse Cloaks, at $8 95; worth $12 

One lot All-Wool Diagonal Cloth Cloaks at $10 00; 
worth $15 00. 

One lot very heavy All-Wool Beaver Cloaks, at $12 50; 
recently sold at $17. 

One lot very heavy Cloaks, handsomely trimmed with 
Silk and Velvet, at $16 00; former price $22 00. 

Also, a large ‘stock of Cloaks from $18 00 to $60 00; 
fully 30 per cent. under market prices. 

We also call your attention to a large lot of Cloaks 

ranging from $2 15 to $9 00, which are very cheap. 

isses’ Cloaks in great variety. 


CIRCULARS. 

We offer an elegant assortment of Circulars in Mate- 
lasse, Chinchilla, Rough Beaver, fancy Camel's-Hair 
Cloth, and Silk and Fur, from $5 59 to $100. 

SUITS. 

This department is under most experienced man- 
agement, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

Our Catalogue, giving full descriptions, forwarded 
free of charge. 

SILKS, 


We have just purchased a great job in Silks, com- 
prising 150 pieces, ranging from 90c. to $3 25. 

Send for samples. We guarantee the prices to be 
lower than any other Silks in the market. 





KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


KID GLOVES. 
HD. WILLETT & O0,, 


172 Sth Ave, cor, 22d St., 


Keep constantly on hand a full assortment of their 
celebrated Kid Glove (Croix de Malte), in all shades 
and colors. 

8-Button, $1 20; 4-Button, $1 40; 5-Button, $1 60; 
6-Button, ¢1 80. BLACKS, 3-Button, $1 65; 4-Button, 
$1 80. UNDRESSED, 3 to 6 Button, same brand. 


Postage, 3 cents a pair. 
LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, AND 


Latest Parisian Novelties 
OUR SPECIALTIES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 














HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” wr Fs cnews 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, =  aepeeee 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......0.cccce Spsccccce UO 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magaztnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 57 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wexx.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


(Vol. 16) for 1879, enlarged to 100 pages, contains the cre 

of the world’s literature arranged in Mtr Se departments, ‘oor 
entertainment, instruction, and of every reader. 

Yearly, $2.00; sample copy. rocents. Order from newsdealers 

ordirect. U nprecedente: terms freeto agents, Send 10c. for 

outfit, worth $x. S.S. Woop, Tribune Building, N. Y. City. 


LACE PATTERNS 


And materials for Honiton and Point Lace making. 
Best quality All Linen Braids, none better made, at 50 
per cent. lower than elsewhere. Compare samples be- 
fore buying. Illustrated 48-page catalogue for 3c. stamp. 
BENTLEY BROS., Importers and Manufacturers, 
102 Walker Street, N. ¥ 

ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in afew minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 

















of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY Goops. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 
GLOVES. Oo” 
LACES. O 





A Hovservenisn’e Goons. 
Oo — 

O VO _. SILVERWARE. 

0 GLASSWARE. 

0 Crooxery. 

a 

oO ToYs. 


J ONES 


x x 


Eighth Avenue 








_Bighth Avenue 


"Wineeeontll Street. 


—————— 


_Nineteenth Street. 





| 
I 
“x 


J ONES 
snoks.’p o” siLKs. 
crotas. “y o” capers. 
pomastics. [5 _c DRESS GOODS. 
upHoisrery. “o 2 Osurrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. O\/" SHAWLS & FURS. 





} a o teimhenae and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues | sent free. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 


AND ALL QUALITIES AND VARIETIES OF 


FURS, 


OUR OWN MANUFA 








CTURE, at 


Specially Attractive Prices. 


A. T. STEWART & 60,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


In THEE WoRriutyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster staxet, New 
York, for their ten book, mailed to the readers of 
this paper FREE on application. 


HOW T0 MAKE LACE. 
250 Illustrations, with Book and New Sup- 
lement of Patterns of Barbes, Fichus, Tie 
tends, &c. 200 various designs. 50c. the entire Series. 
Ow TO WORK CREWEL and Plain and 

Fancy ye) Illustrated, 25c. 

Mme. GURNEY & C0., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 








Lipnary or ConGRress, \ 
Copyrient Orricr, WasHineTon. 
To wit: Be rr Rememperep that on the 23d day of 
November, Anno Domini 1878, HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, of New York, have deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or description of which is 
in the following words, to wit: 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, founded on the Larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: with Additions 
and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, 
Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. An- 
DREWS, LL.D. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 

formity with the laws of the United States respecting 

copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, 
when the first t term of 28 years will have expired. 


2 Por A N.Y. ‘SINGER sEWwnta 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown iu 






ect. No pay asked ti!l seen apd tried. 
Send for circular and save money. Address 
ECONOMY EMPORIT'M. 199 Dearhora St., CHICAGO, 


Flowered, ‘Diamond, \ A R DS? No? alike, , Oe, 
, 


50 Basket, Roseate, &e. ONLY 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. -Y. 


\ ANTED—A good man for every State to sell 0 our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References 
required. LaBeuie Man’r’e Co. 198C lark St., Chicago. 
Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 


65 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


| pURNETT’s 


i 
Standard = ~ Flavoring 


RACT® 











—_-+ 


HIGHLY 
Neentra® 
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10c., postpaid. Gzo.1. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, aud Upright Pianos, 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately-patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


TRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; all the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. 


on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. S.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th #8 





BOOSEY'S MUSIC BOOKS. 


10 Popular Tenor Songs. 

10 Popular oe Songs. 

8 Popular Marches. 

12 Popular Irish Melodies. 

12 Favorite Classical Movements. 

10 Favorite Operatic Songs and Duets. 

8 of Strauss’s Best Waltzes, and 20 other collections, 
neatly bound. Price 50 cents each. 


ALSO, BOOSEY’S SHEET MUSIC, 


Elegantly engraved, full size, on the very best Pu 
Songs—Annie Laurie, Blue Bells of Scotland, ome, 
Sweet Home, Blue Danube Waltz, Maiden’s Pray er, and 
1000 other »opular pieces. Price of above, 10c. each. 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue. 
WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 
31 Beekman St., N. Y. 


FURS. FURS. 


The wndensigned hes removed has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. W. 











in gold, 20 cents. H HU ULL & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


25 
A FORTY- PAGE CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 





superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


_HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold, 10c. Davins & Co., Northford, Ct. 


FITS CURED. 





ing now been teste 


gredients known to all sufferers free of charge. 
Address Dr. 0. PHELPS BROW . 
21 Grand Street, Jersey c ity, N 





Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo ¢ Yards, no 2 alike, 
in gold or jet, 10c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


BURNETT’, 


ERAGRAW? 
Lasting (6\(@\ Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 
































A full assortment of | 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, | 





| THE STORY OF LIBERTY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF MEW BOOKS. 


I. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 


Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, rinted from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 1" 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun 
Morury. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


The following volumes are now ready: Shelley. 
By J. A. Symonns.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Hvurron.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Monison.— 
Sumuel Johnson. By Lesiie Srerurn. 


III. 

THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TAN Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents, 

IV. 

THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Ropericx O'FLanacan. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

G 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuaxtorre M. Yonex. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 

VI. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
300ks narrating the History of England, Edited 
by M. Cretauron. 8 volumes. 

1. Early England. By F. Yorx-Powstt. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Louisa CREIGHTON, 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row .ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603, 
By M. Crrtenton. 

5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
1688. By Berrnua M. Convery. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1734, 
3y James Row ey. 

7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tancook. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 
ING. 

32mv, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 
Vil. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
Cuvuron, M.A, 82mo, Paper, 
cents, 


3y the Rev. A. J. 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 


VIII. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by Witutasm J. Rours, 
A.M. With Engravings. Square 16mo, Cloth, 70 
cents. 

Uniform with mh "s English Classica: The 
Merchant of Veni Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
yest. — Henry V iI. tichard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Hamlet.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray’s Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ius- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume, 

IX. 

By Cuarves CaRLEeTon 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

» & 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
By Epwin P.Wutrrce. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 
30 cents. 

XI. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of the His- 
tory and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 


Jennie J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations, 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Corrin. Illustrated. 


*," These Novela are in Paper, except where otherwise 





GoLD NEW YEAR CARDS, with 1 name 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 


Dr. Brown's ee for Epilepsy hav- 
in over 10,000 cases without a 
failure, he has made up his mind to make the in- 


J. | 


specified, 


Macleod of Dare. By Wi1t1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. m 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Butwer 
| (Lord Lyrron). 15 ceuts. 


} Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 15 cents. 

| Lady Carmichael’s Will a1 d other Christmas Stories. 

| By Mary Crow. Hay, F. W. Rostson, and Justin 
M‘Carrny. 15 cents. 


The Sorrow of a Secret. 
cents. 


By Mary Crecmu Hay. 15 


"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Watter Besant and 


James Rice. 20 cents. 
Elinor Dryden. By Katuartne 8S. Maoquor. 20 cts, 
Light and Shade. By Cuarcorrsz G. O’Brien. 10 cts. 


Love’s Crosses. Nor.ey. 


By F. E. M. 
A Dark Inheritance. 


15 cents. 





By Many Croiu Hay. 15 cents, 


| Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappon. 15cts. 


Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jr. 20 cents. 


The Virginians in Texas. By W.M. Baker. 75 cents, 


| Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. 
The Bachelor of the All 


bany. 10 cents. 


Evelina. 
15 cents. 


By Franoes Box rNey (Madame D’Arsiay). 





Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A, E. Porrzn. 


40 cents. 
| Time Shall Try. By F. E.M Notiey. 15 cents. 
Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Haoxtainper, Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 
Like unto Like. By Suzrwoop Bonner. 75 cents. 


ce Harver & Brovrurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ew Hanrrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 

A youne lady, after pass- 
ing the Cambridge local ex- 
amination, suddenly broke 
off her engagement with 
her sweetheart. A friend 
expostulated with her, but 
she replied, ‘‘ I must merely 





say that his views on the 
theosophic doctrine of cos- 
mogony are loose, and you 
must at once understand 
how impossible it is for any 
true woman to risk her hap- 
piness with such a person.” 
—————_> 
A German telling the sto- 
ry of his campaigns gives 
the following interesting 
item: “In this battle we 
jost the brave Captain 
Schiltz, A cannon -ball 
took off his head. His last 
words were, ‘Bury me on 
the spot where I fell.’” 
——_—~———— 


A very particular man 
came to town yesterday 
and got himself measured 
for a pair of shirt studs. 

——_—————_ 


Works or Taste—Those 
found on a refreshment 
stand. 


We are surrounded by 
dangers from the cradle to 
the grave; and the only 
wonder, as an Irishman 
says, is that, after making 
our first appearance in the 
former, we should ever suc- 
ceed in — long enough 
to reach the latter. 

a 

A contemporary has been 
asked: “ Can a man belong 
to a brase-band and be a 
Christian?” It replies: 
““We see no impediment 
in the way. But if he isa 
member of «a brass-band, 
and is given to practicing 





This is just the kind of 
weather that puzzles a man 
as to the gy of tak- 
ing his umbrella. The pro- 
priety of taking somebody 
else’s umbrella seems to 
be less puzzling. 


cmaieaniilipaaonmncia 
A Kentucky pa says, 
“ Every honest Kentuckian 











on his cornet or trombone 
at home, it is an impossibil- 
ity for the man living next 
door to be a Christian.” 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 
WELCOME ARRIVAL OF OUR WARMEST FRIENDS FOR THE WINTER. 








A teetotaler rejoiced greatly 
on reading “Directions for 
fining liquors.” 


— se 
Forage is necessary for tame 
horses, but wild horses grow 
fat without ever having had a 
bit in their mouths. 
eapee>eaee 
ADanbury man who lectrred 
in an adjoining town said that 
many persons failed to get 
into the hall. It subsequently 
transpired that they made no 
attempt to. 
_ 2. 
A woman calls her husband 
“Darkest Hour,” because he 
comes home just before morn- 


ng. 


Very Desrerate.—The tra- 
peze performers are desperate 
persons, They are bound to 
make a living if they have to 
swing for it. 

A Boston philosopher says 
there is something inexpressi- 
bly sad about the music of a 
charch organ—while the col- 
lection is being made. 

—_—_ 


A Sonoot-Boy on Fisu.—Fish 

lives in the sea, over and above 
the telegraphs. There is a 
prince named after them. 
When they are small fish they 
are cod-fish, herring, and such; 
when they owt up they are 
whales. Whales fs useful ; 
they sometimes swaller a 
whole ship and all the crew. 
The fat of it is then biled out, 
and made into gas-light. Their 
bones is made into wailbone 
for ivory and dominoes. I 
wish a wale would swaller my 
school and all the teachers, and 
spit me out. 
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will blush when he reads 
that two Harrison County 
men stood up the other da’ 
and fired ten shots at eac 
other without any percep- 
tible effect.” 

—_—_~.—___—_ 

An old bachelor was re- 
cently heard saying to a 
young lady, “There is 
more jewelry worn nowa- 
days than when I was 
young; but there’s one 
piece I always admired 
which I don’t often see 
now.” 

3 Ly What is that?” asked 
*“* A thimble,” was the re- 
scsashcnceniiipaaiiionoiee 


A thin man has more legs 
and arms than he wants, as 
he possesses epare ones, 

—_—~.____ 


Wuo Knows ?—A fair 
damsel of an _ inquiring 
turn of mind writes to ask 
if Saint Mark’s Eve is any 
relation to Adams's, 

annamapdijinamepiin 

To Smasuers.—The first 
man convicted of forging 
was Tubal-Cain, 

cxmandquyietistion 

It was a rich old widow 
who wondered that the 
handsome young man had 
fallen in love with her. 

“Yes, it is wonderful,” 
said Mr. Spruceup, “ but I 
do love you to distraction. 
Why, Leven love the ground 
you walk on.” 

“T thought so,” observed 
the widow ; “ but I am not 
in want of a landlord at 
present.” 











‘Oh, does not a meeting like this make amends?” 
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“I VONDER VOT KIND OF A BirD GoEs IN DoT CaGE?”’ 


JACK FROST, THE PLUMBER'S BEST FRIEND. 


An old lady said she had oft- 
en seen ‘‘men struck with a 
happy thought, but could nev- 
er see where it hit em.” 


mevedagilinenatice 
“NASTY PARTICULAR.” 

Mistress (to a servant who 
has called about a situation), 
“There are no children ; only 
two in family.” 

Servant. “Will you show 
me over the ’ouse, mum, as I 
never takes a situation, mum, 
till I've seen what sort of a 
*ouse the ’ouse is, mum.” 

—_~.>—_—_ 


“Do you mean to call me a 
liar 2?” asks a ferocious old gen- 
tleman. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” 
temporizes his young friend ; 
“but if I saw you in the com- 
pony of Ananias and Sapphira, 

shonld say you were in the 
bosom of your family.” 

cxvauheialiintansiainis 
NEW NURSERY NAMES 
FOR THE MONTHS. 


Freezy—breezy. 
Wheezy—sneezy. 
Snowy—blowy. 
Dampy—gampy. 
Flowery—bowery. 
Rosy—posy. 

Sunny—honey. 

Horrid—torrid. 

Moory—toury. 

Seary—beery. 

Foggy—boggy. 

Icy—nicy. 

-_——a——_—— 

Lazy To THe Last.—A lady 
inquired of a neighbor how a 
certain friend of theirs, noto- 
rious for his laziness, who 
had been ill, was getting along, 
and the reply was, “I believe 
he is now able to sit up at his 
meals, but still has to lie down 
at his work.” 

















